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The Linotape Dri-Stain Process is a magic and harmless chemical 
method that enables you to contrast your own mats in your own shop...and 
at times most convenient to you. 


The face of your.composing machine mats—and only the face—is 
Dri-Stained with a piece of Linotape...applied with uniform, regulated heat. 
The result is a long lasting, deep black stain. White, or color, inlay— _ 

to emphasize the mat reference markings—will then provide vivid contrast. 


Time and labor savings will quickly offset all costs, whether you “do it 
yourself,” or the work is performed by a Linotape 
authorized dealer or factory man. 


The Linotape Dri-Stain Process is economical . 
to buy and to use. A postcard will bring complete 
information, including costs. 





No eye-strain—Less errors “get by.” 
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Cut composing room costs 
with a Sta-Hi Form File! 


@ You can eliminate “traffic jams” 

‘ of forms and trucks, speed up pro- 
duction, get more efficient com- 

posing room operation by using 


the STA-HI Power Lift Form File. 


@ One Form File unit provides 
quickly accessible ‘‘live filing’’ 
room for 16 full size newspaper 
page forms—in a condensed 
floor space of only 7 square 
feet! 





@ Forms are easily and quickly filed 
or removed in one operation— 
direct from truck to filing shelf, or 
from shelf to truck. 

















@ Forms can be slid into the Form 
File to get them out of the way dur- 
ing the rush hour and then killed 
out later when time is available. 
Any form can be pulled out on its 
shelf at convenient truck-height, 
for corrections or makeover. 
Forms are instantly available for 
making stereotype page mat re- 
molds. 


@ All Form File operations are made 
at the easy, natural truck-height 
position—no stooping or reach- 
ing is necessary. One man 
does the job with ease. 


@ Join the many publishing plants 
that have found the Form File a 
space saver, time saver, money 


Ch” Life Form File saver! Write today for full details. 


Sta-Ké Corporation 
235 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
BOX 152, WHITTIER, CALIF. 
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etal Decorators... 


With the Dexter Reloading Metal Sheet Feeder 
Automatic Feeding is Practical and Profitable 


This Dexter automatically separates, picks up and 
ve advances metal sheets from pile to registering or feeding 
== . | </ point of the press, slitter or other machine to which it is 
attached .. . at a speed of up to 85 sheets a minute. 

Sheets may range between 38 gauge and 24 gauge; 
and in size from 36 x 44” down to approximately 14 x 
18”. Feeders for heavier gauges and much larger sizes 
are also available. 

Continuous production is maintained by feeder re- 
loading mechanism, which permits new loads to be 
placed in feeding position without stops for reloading. 

Should two sheets stick together, a reject mechan- 
ism conveys them to reject tray, without stopping equip- 
ment. Rubber suction mouthpieces and rubber drop 
rollers guard sheets against scratching. 

The Dexter Continuous Reloading Metal Sheet 
Feeder may be attached to 





METAL LITHO. PRESSES PUNCH PRESSES 
COATING & VARNISHING MACHINES STOVE PIPE MACHINES 
SORTING MACHINES BUFFING MACHINES 
SHEARS & SLITTERS SPRAYERS 


. . . and many others 
The list of representative concerns operating Dexter 
Metal Sheet Feeders reads like a cross section of ‘‘Who’s 
Who” in American industry. 
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MODERNIZE THE LABORIOUS OPERATION 
of Manually Removing and Stacking 
Metal Sheets 


The DEXTER END OVEN STRIPPER 
automatically removes lithographed or coated 
ferrous sheets from the wickets at the discharge 
end of the drying oven, with no manual labor 
and a minimum of supervision. It stacks them face 
up in pile delivery without scratching. The com- 
plete unit includes a stripping mechanism, a fer- 
ris wheel type of turn-over 
device and a pile delivery. 
Standard units are built in 
three sizes: 36 x 36”, 36 x 44” es 
and 36 x 48”. Special sizes up 
to 52 x 74” and larger can be 
manufactured. May we tell 
you how these machines can 
promote your production and 
reduce your costs, labor turn- 
over and spoilage of sheet 
stock. 















Dexter ¢ Christensen e McCain 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 
General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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speed ist everything 




















Miller presses have speed, if vou want it. But more 


important, they have dependable mechanical design which 
assures the pressman time and ease of mind to produce beautiful, fine 
registered, high quality work. 
Miller adjustments are simple; operating levers are within easy reach; and 
there is a feeling of dependability which permits the pressman to 


take time checking inks and using the ‘tricks of the trade”. 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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SAM BINGHAMS SON MFE.C0, , 


WMauufacturers of 
RUBBER «© NON-MELTABLE ¢ FABRIC COVERED 


ROTOGRAVURE ¢ OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 


ROLLERS 





WE ARE NOW MAKING | 


William 








b Eugene 
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7-244 


Charles 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS i712 
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Phone 
issues $1 p 











Cat. 

SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS TO | 

THE FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU ing 

' Mem 

r) e e Circula 

16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 

; Volum 
aS ee ee SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. Anssaiiheiadiiiasiine — 
ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 MANUFA CTURERS OF KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 — 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 rot 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 rigat 1g 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. Accept, 
L. and 





Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. 
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PRINTING EQUIPMENT Exgcucer 


AN INDUSTRY-WIDE TECHNICAL PUBLICATION 


Published especially for management, production and mechanical executives 
responsible for printing production and the specification of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the commercial, magazine, private plant and daily newspaper fields. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
MacD. SINCLAIR, Editor 


ADAM HENRY REISER 
Associate Editor 


EDWARD H. OWEN 
Assistant Editor 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BUYING THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
at the right time 


SCOTT Presses are sold on 
their generally recognized Ex- 
cellence. They are technically 
ahead because they are 
planned ahead and no one 


feature is exploited. 


A careful comparison of the 
machine point for point will 
prove this Excellence, for 


instance 
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THE DRIVE SIDE OF THE UNIT 


Note the large archway openings inside the Unit, permitting operator 
entrance from both sides for quick adjustment of rollers and sheet leads. 


Make your own comparison and judge for yourself! 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Simplicity .. . the keynote of the Ludlow system of all-slug 
composition, for the Ludlow is quickly mastered by competent 
compositors, who will readily produce composition that is satis- 


factory for practically every requirement. 


Efficiency .. . is another distinctive Ludlow quality, for the 
Ludlow method is direct—from copy to hot metal to form. No 
operations to''get ready to go” but immediate setting and cast- 
ing of typeface matrices in sluglines, with practically all time 


charged to the job. Eliminating waste time means larger profits. 


System 


Flexibility . . . is characteristic of Ludlow production, for it en- 





ables handling a wide variety of composition in many type sizes 
and styles, or centralization on a specialty product—with profit 
in either case. Whether commercial printing, advertising compo- 
sition, publications, ruleforms, envelopes, labels or any other 


special item—it's all the same to the Ludlow 


Economy ... is another Ludlow feature, for all work is handled 
and concentrated within a compact area, resulting in greater 
production. The use of Ludlow conserves floor space, permit- 
ting better routing of all operations. Simplicity of Ludlow con- 


struction also makes for moderate upkeep expense. 


Dependability . . . is the experience of thousands of satisfied 
Ludlow users. With Ludlow on the job, not only do you have 
efficient composing room production, but you are able to take 
full advantage of pressroom and bindery capacity, and also to 


effect numerous profitable short-cuts all along the line. 


EY The Elrod 


Means a plentiful supply of leads, slugs, rule and base material 


—produced quickly and economically by one machine. 





Ludlow Typograph Compa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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Milprint, Inc., says: 


COLOR REGISTER 





WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN ONE YEAR 


Less e 


Maintenance 


Explosion-proof design of all 
press-mounted equipment such 
as these unit control stations 
at Milprint, sturdy construc- 
tion of all components, and 
circuits designed for industrial 
use reduce and simplify main- 
tenance. All-electronic system 
minimizes number of parts 
which can come out of adjust- 
ment. 


Holds hairline regis- 
ter on cellophane 


At Milprint, Inc.,in Milwaukee, 
whick prints multicolor wrap- 
pers on a continuous roll for 
use by food packers, G-E color- 
register control has permitted 
a substantial increase in press 
speeds. Close register is held 
on this rotogravure press even 
on such difficult materials as 
cellophane, pliofilm, and cellu- 
lose acetate. As a result, this 
company calculates the savings 
in rejects will more than pay 
for the G-E equipment within a 
year. 


re 


tastes oe aso 


gira omctneneti 
ocasencsncooabyseis 


CONTROL 





Less Waste il 


Waste is reduced and printing 
quality improved through ac- 
curate register because this all- 
electronic control provides a 
rate of correction that is pro- 
portional to the amount of mis- 
register and is sensitive in- 
stantaneously to any error... 
no time is lost in magnetic 
relays picking up and solenoids 
Operating. 








Investigate Today! For full information and details on this 
outstanding equipment, contact the printing specialist in your 
nearest G-E apparatus sales office or write now for bulletin 
GEA-5079 ‘‘G-E Register Control for Multicolor Printing.’’ Appar- 
atus Department, Section 653-2, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


653-2 
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10 reasons why your best bet in 
. bearings is TIMKEN’ 








ee, 
ip- 
‘or | Rib of cone maintains Case-hardened surfaces 
st roller alignment, pre- resist wear. 
” vents skewing, assures maxt- 
SS . vais 
Id mum bearing capacity. 
en 
as 
lu- 
_ er , 7 Micro-inch surface 
. 2 Semerens Set Oe finish makes friction 
) mits greater shaft hivih 
La ¢ negligible. 
strength. & 


3 Available in 26 differ- 


ent types. & Available in 5850 sizes. 





Precision manufac- 
tured. Available with 
runout tolerance of only 
\ seventy-five millionths of an 
| inch (.000075"). 


G Made from Timken fine 
alloy steel for long bear- 


ing life. 


Tough inner core 
so a 10 7: 
5 Soft steel cage separates a a 


rollers, prevents scuffing. 
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- THER tapered roller bearings may /ook like carries the name ‘“‘Timken’’, the trade-mark of The 
oe Timken® bearings. But there is no other Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
ra tapered roller bearing which gives you as many Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable ad- 
as . . . ee > ” 
important advantages as you get with Timken. dress: “TIMROSCO”. 


Ten of these advantages are listed above. They 
all stem from the fact that the Timken Company is “ 


the foremost producer of tapered roller bearings . 
and leads in (1) advanced design, (2) precision [| 






manufacture, (3) rigid quality control, (4) special iene tiene osgepigtigr = 
analysis steels. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Be sure that every tapered roller bearing you use 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLERC— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLERC—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL‘) AND THRUST--<I)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 3) ~ 
Ue 
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PRINTED ON 


Thirty high speed Goss units are giving Cincinnati 
Enquirer readers all the breaks on late news in a 
quality-printed paper. Recently installed are 

14 Goss Headliner Units with Tension Lock-Up, 
three pairs of folders and four double color decks. 
This huge line of presses (shown above) is in 
addition to 16 Goss units—installed in 1925— 

to which seven color cylinders have been added. 
Thus combined in this plant is evidence 

of Goss stamina and the most advanced design 

in newspaper press equipment. 


“GOSS .-~ 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8 


Duplex Division: Battle Creek, Mich. 
Goss Printing Press Co. Ltd., Preston, England 
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as ad ony a beathion of the cost. / 


You don’t have to be Charles Atlas to lift this 
tray ... it weighs only 3 pounds 10 ounces! You 
don’t have to dig deep into the bankroll to buy this 
tray ... it costs a lot less than stainless steel, and in 
the long run, than porcelain! 

You don’t have to handle the Chemco Plastic Tray 
like a carton of eggs, either! There’s no coating to chip 
and pave the way for rapid corrosion as with porcelain 
trays. It’s solid, tough, one-piece plastic .. . molded with 
reinforced bottom and self formed handles... absolutely 
corrosion proof to all photographic processing and plate 
making chemicals of operating strength! This is the tray 

20" x 24” cy | 9 LXe) that’s built to take all the hard knocks of every day use 
in your darkroom. It will give you more service at lower 
cost than any other tray on the market! 


\SEE COUPON FOR 
OTHER SIZES) INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


@ 
ChEMCO Maley Cel Cell iiea eetetel Th AML Tee 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


entlemen: Please follow the instructions I have 


hecked below: 
NAME 





—Send me 20” x 24” Chemco Plastic 
Trays, at $19.50 each. I enclose $ 





FIRM NAME 





Trays, at $19.50 each. Bill me later. 


ADDRESS 





| — I want more information on Plastic Trays in 
the following size(s): 22” x 28”, 18” x 22”, 
16” s 20”, 14” x,17”, 11” = 14", 8 x 10”, S” x 7”. CITY 
(CIRCLE ONE OR MORE) 











—Send me 20” x 24” Chemco Plastic | 


SA A GLAS SS A A SA SS SEE SG MEN NG SOE GRE GR SO A A A A Vee come SUES 
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| Buys §o 


to convert existing reels and tensions 
Aill- FELD WEB SUONE WTS! 


The installation of these new 
Electro-tab Autopasters will give the Detroit 
News the advantage of continuous press 
production... without the heavy expense of 
major press and reel changes. 

No alteration to reel spiders, no com- 
plicated timing devices, no expensive drive 
connections will be needed to bring the six 


News presses up to high-speed, ’round-the- 


clock production. 


he Elect 
mplete 
Wice (ri 


The Electro-tab Autopaster is com é 


pletely divorced from the reel with whil iat 


it operates, and can be attached to any exig 





ing press substructure with two adap 





brackets. 






In newspaper plants where pres 






are operating at less than continuous, ff 






speed production, the installation of WOW 





Electro-tab Autopasters will mean mé 





mum production from present facilities §? 








a relatively small investment. 





: 
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food Laue Autopasters 
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> 
he Electro-tab Autopaster is installed as a 
mplete assembly. Speed-up and timing 
Wice (right) and the brush and knife arm 
S CO low) can be fitted to any press substruc- 


with the aid of only two adapter brack- 


B (arrow). 
whit 


7 exis 

















Fact tel IS SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


Adhesive can be applied to any part of the 


roll without regard to scribe marks on chuck. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


oe es 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY @ SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 








The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


again selects Morrison Model 3-A Saw Trim 


ae eS or Nees ° ria 3 
| POT? Biss 


& 
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Li, 




















- Final inspection of 6 Model 3-A 
Saw Trimmers shipped to 
The Detroit News 








Detroit News now using (17) Model 3-A Saw Trimmers. 


Previous Purchases Other representative installations (most of them on repetitive 

purchase) proving superior performance and satisfaction. 

Folbrwary, VOS7 ....cccvece FT 
March, 1938 6 Wetroit: Times). < sers 65:0: 42050:00 000 6 Fort Wayne News Sentinel .. 11 
A LS) avepenensn(e 

Dessote Foor Press... 05200 4 Hewes Cheonicic 9 
September, 1938 .......... 1 Buffalo Evening News ...... 9 Houston Post ........ece0e- 6 
June, 1939 ....... Raghs erere exe 1 Cleveland Plain Dealer ..... 11 Kansas City Star ........... 9 
Pe, GEE icisccraccces @ Cleveland Press ............ 6 Milwaukee Journal ......... 20 
November, 1950 .......... 6 Cincinnati “Enquirer: ........:< 6 6 New Orleans Times-Picayune 13 
— Cincinnati Post Dette eee eee 6 Mew Yock Times .....<.<00. 14 
% ti sia thi oan al a? Cincinnati Times-Star ...... 3 New York World-Telegram .. 12 
Chicago Daily News ....... 7 Pittsburgh Press .. 6s ssecses 11 
Three of these mounted on wheels Dallas Times-Herald ....... 9 St. Louis Globe-Democrat .... 14 
for greater flexibility. Dallas News ...........00% 11 St. Louis Post Dispatch ...... 14 








T COMPANY 


THE MORRISON PRECISION MACHINES FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 








COMPANY i 
MILWAUKEE WIS. 4 
: 125 W. Melvina Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin | 
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Vous HARRIS ROTARY PRESS 


with FEED ROLLS foe ute 


Hairline register is easily controllable . . . every 
sheet feeds accurately, with the Harris feed roll 
register system. Gives positive control of the 
front register of the sheet; pushes the sheet 
tightly against the grippers and holds it with ex- 
acting precision, yet without damage to the sheet. 

This is another extra feature of press design 
built into the new, two-color 45 x 65” Harris 
rotary letterpress. It’s another reason for the 
top-quality work which this specially-built 
press produces. 

For instance, 5 form rollers on each color 
unit, assure smooth, even coverage on the most 
difficult solids. Standard plate cylinders use 


hegiilee 

plates made with existing precision platemaking 
equipment. A single transfer cylinder between 
units makes only one grip and one release, 
thereby protects register and prevents damage 
to sheets. The double delivery system permits 
sheets to be fed to either of two piles or 
alternately to both. 

Quality printing can be made more profitable. 
May we discuss how this new rotary press can 
increase your production? 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES, DEPT. G, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


ONE TRANSFER 8 
-_ CYLINDER 


STANDARD 


PLATE CYLINDERS DOUBLE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


FIVE FORM ROLLS 








: 
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Protect Your Profits 
with Chandler & Price 
Equipment 


Step Store in Profitable 


(and specialized) 





operations with the 


*® Truly automatic. including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 13-lb. 
bond to heaviest cardboard. 314 x 5” up to 
15% @ = 2334")... 





*® Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting 

rectangular. round, irregular shapes. greet- 
ing cards. photomounts, cartons, book 


cases. and covers... 


THESE are a few of the fea- 


tures that make the Chandler 


* All operating controls (including ink 
fountain adjustments while press is running) 


. 7 rEN . > Bcmuamie : ane 2a WY 
reached from FRONT of press . . . & Price Super Heavy Duty 


. ‘ —_— 141.” x 22” Craftsman <Auto- 
* Printed sheet. form and platen in full 2 ‘ 


UP FRONT... 
* Delivery at FRONT, where pressman 
can easily check ink coverage or numbering 


matic Press a superior produc- 





view at all times 
a press that makes regular 





er 
printing and specialty printing 
highly profitable—a press that 
earns UP FRONT rank in 


today’s finest printing plants. 


machines (also makes slip-sheeting entirely 
practicable) ... 


* Automatic throw-off of press if sheet 
fails to deliver... ; Write for complete specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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October 10, 1950 


Mr. A. J. Hatch 

The Strong Electric Corporation 
87 City rark Avenue 

Toledo 2, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Hatch: 


After several months of rigid testing and constant use under 
full production conditions, we want to take this opportunity to tell 
you how pleased we are with our Grafarc installation. 


We have your 95 Ampere lamp mounted on the Rutherford Photo 
Composing Machine and use your new 1/5 Ampere lamp on the vacuum frame. 
We have cut our exposure about 0% on both pieces of equipment. 


The constant, even licht gives us uniform tone values on 
composed plates with plenty of reserve to sharpen up full positives, 
maintaining relatively short exposures. 

by using your special reflector on the small lamp, we cover 
our entire line of chases up to 23 x 32" evenly. 

We make only Schultz Deep Etch Chemical plates and the 
savings in shorter exposure is quite appsrent to us at the end of the 
daye 


Yours very truly, 
SOMULTS LIZHOGRAE 
Ps 

we) MZ 


GSsDRJ F Seorge Skach 


HING COMPANY 

























Free Trial Offer 
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STRONG 
GRAFARL 


FULLY AUTOMATIC - HIGH INTENSITY 


ARC LAMPS 


Models for all photo-mechanical reproduction processes. Adapters 
to fit most cameras and photo-composing machines. Because of 
the low current requirement, the present line supply wiring to your 


equipment is usually adequate. 


\ 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


307 CITY PARK AVENUE ° TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


( ) | wish to take advantage of your FREE trial offer on 
Grafare Lamps without obligation to purchase. 


( ) Please send free literature on Grafare Lamps. 





|. es — 








City and State 
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PUT ONE, OF THESE IN YOUR PLANT — 
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Style KP with power inker 





SERIES K 
Challenge PROOF PRESSES 


Write ‘‘Challenge”’ into your plans. This name means ‘‘Quality”’ 
on any piece of equipment — particularly on Series K 

Proof Presses, it's the trade mark of Cylinder Press Design. 

All three styles have a revolving cylinder with a 

reciprocating bed on anti-friction rollers. The result of this 
proven principle is an accurate, unyielding impression every time. 
Cylinder grippers and a micrometer side guide control 

feeding and positioning of the sheet. A foot trip prevents offset 
on the cylinder packing during the return stroke. 

Grippers may be opened at any position of the cylinder. 

Two sizes handle anything from an ordinary galley proof 
TRADE-MARK ®) up to 144%) x 23%)” or 19% x 23%”. 

All models are equipped with feed board, delivery board, 

and a zinc galley plate. Get full details today! 





Style KA with automatic 
inker 






Style K with ink plate — 

or 20” Challenge 
Power Ink Distribu- 
tor (extra). 










THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: Grand Haven, Michigan 


“Over 50 Years in Service of the Graphic Arts’’ 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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YOUR Grvitalion TO PROFITABLE OFFSET 















If you’re interested in offset equipment that will return you 
profits in big amounts, send for this new booklet. It gives the 
whole story on the presses that stand alone for downright 
simplicity, that have no match for versatility and work-ability. 
that are “way out front for work quality. Whether you're con- 
templating another press. or thinking of adding offset to your 
present line, this booklet will show you the most direct route 
to the offset profit parade. Ask vour local ATF Representative 


or write direct for your COpy. 





— — 
ca f J Me ‘ ” 
hmervucarn Sy fre POUMAC S 20 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B. New Jerse) 
Branches in principal Cities | Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset Presses, 


Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, Chandler 
¥ & Price, Hamilton, Rosback and other Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 
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Linecasters 





MATRIX CONTRAST SERVICE 


Linecasters swear by Matrix Contrast Service 





because the highly increased visibility of the 
processed reference marks enables them to “see- 
what-they-set” without eyestrain. The reduction 
of approximately one-third of all errors in line- 
casting machine operation means valuable time 
saved not only in machine and operator time, 
but also in time of proofreaders, floormen and 


others. 


Operators have also taken to the new Matrix 
Contrast Colors to aid them in the detection of 
wrong fonts and to insure trigger-quick selec- 
tion of matrices from “pi” stackers and trays. 
Colors such as red, green, yellow and orange 


can be applied to old as well as new matrices 


Pete meercrnantngr geet 


...in the same manner as the original Black 
and White serviced matrices and without any 
additional charge. Write, wire or phone the 


number of machines in your plant. We will give 





you full data promptly and without obligation. 














MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION, 154 West 14th St., New York 
11, N. Y.—326 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIl—1105 Trenton 
Street, Los Angeles 15, Calif. — Sole licensees of the Percy L. Hill 
Matrix Contrast Patent No. 1,796,023, other patent pending. Euro- 
pean Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3 Woodbridge Street, Clerkenwell 
Green, London, E. C. 1. 
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Variable Height 


Transfer Truck 


By JOHN P. KEATING* 
*Productior Nileeaukee 


Journal. 


(Ways. ) 


Vanager, 


O answer a Composing Room need. 

a variable height transfer truck was 

designed and built at the Milwaukee 
Wis.) journal when nothing of this kind 
was available elsewhere. 

With the truck one man is enabled to 
remove full page ads from storage racks 
as low as 13 in. above the floor (Fig. 1) 
and to transfer these page gallevs to ad 
frames or proot presses as shown in Fig. 2. 
Or if desired. the ads can be transferred 
directly to the chases for page makeup as 


shown in picture Fig. 3. This latter use 


Fig. 4. >> 


has become one of the truck’s most im- 
portant applications at the Journal. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the construction of 
the truck. The base is cast aluminum. 
The four columns are in effect screws 
with a double thread. Bronze nuts in the 
four corners of the truck top are held in 
ball bearings by bronze collars. The nuts 
ride the threads on the legs and are con- 
nected to four sprockets which are driven 
by a chain from a drive sprocket mounted 


Fig. t. 


Push Button | | 


Operation 








Storage Batteries 
for Raising and 
Lowering Power 








on the underside of the movable top. The 
device is driven by a small 6 v. 
powered by two automobile storage bat- 
teries which can be operated through a 
24 hr. period with a 1 hr. charge. A two- 
station pushbutton is used to raise or 
lower the table top. 

In general. the truck has made it pos- 


motor 


Fig. 2. 
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sible for one man, without lifung, to 
move material full page in size from stor- 
age as low as 13 in. above the floor to 
another location up to 41 in. above the 
floor. 

Patents have been applied for and ar- 
rangements are being made for its manu- 
facture and sale. 


Fig. 3. 


View of pre-makeready department in com- 

osing room of A. S. Gilman, Inc., Cleve- 
and commercial printing plant. Including a 
precise proof press, a Hacker plate gauge 
and all of the tools and gadgets necessary 


are to be found here. 









production 


By EDWARD H. OWEN 


costs 


Pre-makeready 


Methods are employed in separate 
department in commercial letter- 


press printing plant to reduce plant 





















HECKING, squaring plates and 
correcting photoengravings, electro- 
types and other printing plates as 

well as type matter for type high dimen- 
sion, is the function of the pre-makeready 
department in the plant of A. S. Gilman, 
Inc., of Cleveland, O. As other plants 
have discovered, the Gilman firm finds 
it is more economical from a production 
cost standpoint to eliminate inaccuracies 
in plates before they are locked in the 
form. Many experts agree that the dif- 
ferences between press hour rates and 
hand hour rates decidedly favor pre- 
makeready methods from the production 
cost standpoint. 

A. S. Gilman, Inc., executes a variety 


the work consists of publications, cata- 
logs, mailing pieces, and miscellaneous 
kinds of printing. All of the letterpress 
portion of the business is done on flatbed 
presses. The type composition is done on 
Monotypes and Intertypes. Its press 
equipment ranges from platens to vari- 
ous sizes of cylinder presses. 

The Pre-makeready Department at 
the Gilman plant is operated in the com- 
posing room and cooperates with the 
pressroom and offset department under 
the overall supervision of Plant Supt. 
George Ebert. A number of operations 
are assigned to the department. These 
are: check all plates coming into the 
plant; squaring plate; correct defective 
plates; underlay and interlay low plates; 
pull proof of all halftones on 50 Ib. super 
calendered stock for making hand cut 
overlays; pull reproduction proofs; re- 
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of letterpress and offset work. Most of 


cord plates received in the plant. and 
filing plates in the proper cabinet or rack. 


Pre-makeready Nerve Center 


Neatness, organized working methods 
and procedure, and modern equipment 
and tools, characteristic of the printing 
plant schooled in up-to-date operational 
techniques, are evidenced within the pre- 


makeready department. Nerve center of 


operations is an ingenious work bench 
designed especially to fit the needs of the 
department. The work unit is equipped 
with a Hacker Plate Gauge, ink slab and 
brayer, bench vise, and 15 in. by 24 in. 
lockup surface which is covered with a 
sheet of cardboard for cutting underlay 
and interlay sheets. 









A page of composition has 
been locked on the proof 
press bed for taking a repro- 
duction proof. The slugs en- 
circled with rubber bands 
prevent tail whip when the 
type is being proofed. 














The lower part of the bench is divided 
in.o compartments for storage of under- 
lay sheets of various thicknesses, lockup 
furniture, and drawers in which are kept 
working tools used in the repair of plates. 
The upper section of the unit serves to 
accommodate proofs, composition orders, 
plate orders, etc., for the various depart- 
ments within the plant. Each pigeon hole 
is appropriately labeled for receiving the 
material earmarked for that particular 
department or person. 

The department which occupies an 
area of approx. 7!'o ft. by 13!o ft., is 
neatly localized by several galley cabi- 
nets, the tops of which can be used for 
temporary storage space for the plates 
being processed. A No. 4 Vandercook 
Proof Press, a turtle truck with flat steel 
surface, and an engraver’s tool kit com- 
plete the equipment. 


Routine Check 


Responsible for the department's func- 
tioning is Edward J. Jarzen, who follows 
a routine check on every plate delivered 
to the plant. Each plate is carefully exam- 
ined for scratches, nicks, broken letters or 
lines, and other defects which may have 
occurred in shipment or handling. If the 
plate is damaged beyond the abilities of 
the pre-makeready department to restore 
it to printable condition, both the cus- 
tomer and the platemaker are notified 
and instructions are requested. 

Some plates damaged by a tool or 
through handling are repaired by the 
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At upper left is shown slugs encircled with a rubber band. Its use is illustrated in the picture 
on the opposite page. At lower left is a gadget which is used to prevent accidental damage 
to cuts when a nail is being driven into the base. At right is an inverted mounted plate. Two 
cuts have been taken part way through the wood block and 6 pt. slugs have been inserted to 


correct a warped condition of the wood base. 


pre-makeready department. In the case 
of a dented cut, such as a halftone in 
which no serious damage has been done 
to the screen, the plate is removed from 
the base and placed face down on a rub- 
ber pad on the work bench. On solid 
plates, a smooth steel imposing surface is 
used eliminating the rubber pad. The 
plate is pounded from the back with a 
tool known as a hurdy gurdy which 
pushes out the dent while the pad pro- 
tects the face of the plate. 


Useful Gadget 


When re-nailing a plate on the wood 
base, a rubber pad approx. the thickness 
of a 6 pt. slug is used to prevent any dam- 
age from occurring to the face of the 
plate. The pad, which measures 414 in. 
long. resembles the shape of a Yale key 
without notches. The extended end of 
the device, which would be the part of 
the kev inserted into the lock, acts as a 
handle for holding the pad to the plate. 
A ! gin. slit is cut radially into the center 
of the 2 in. diam. rounded end of the de- 
vice. This slotted opening is placed over 
the nail, which has already been started 
in the flange, enabling the remaining 
area of the pad to protect the corner and 
face of the plate when the nail is hit with 
the hammer. 

If the plate is mounted on a wood base 
with nails, another check is immediately 
made to insure that there are sufficient 
nails on the flanges to hold the plate to 
the base during the press run. Still an- 
other step in the routine examination of 
all plates is the check for warp in wood 
mounted cuts. This is especially true in 
flush mounted plates which are bonded 
to wood base with thermoplastic ma- 
terial. 


Testing Wood Base 


An accurately machined steel flat sur- 
face plate measuring 11 in. by 15 in. is 
used in making this check. Plates are laid 
on the surface while the corners are 
examined for rock in the wood base. 
Warped cuts are especially common dur- 
ing the Spring of the year resulting in 
extraordinary "precautions being taken 
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then by the pre-makeready department 
to detect this fault. To offset this condi- 
tion in the wood base of plates which 
remain standing for further use in the 
Gilman plant, the base is coated with a 
mixture of machine oil which soaks into 
the wood. 


Correcting Warped Bases 


Frank Shuttera, Pressroom Foreman 
at the Gilman plant, admits that cor- 
rection of warped base is difficult in most 
instances, but a trick employed by 
Shuttera and Jarzen sometimes produces 
good results. Correction of warped wood 
base depends upon three factors, which 
can be stated as: the extent of warpness 
within the wood; the direction of the 
warp; and the grain of the wood. 

The first step is to make one, two, 
three, or possibly four cuts, depending 
upon the extent of the warp, with the 
composing room saw through the wood 
base. The depth of the saw cut is made 
approx. 6 pts. away from the plate or 
deep enough to allow a lead, slug or 
reglet to be inserted into each sawed slot. 
The plate is then locked in a chase and 
pressure exerted on the quoins. The 
chase is turned over and placed face 
down on a sheet of cardboard for pro- 
tection of the face of the plate. The thick- 
ness of leads, slugs or reglets placed within 
the saw cut is determined by the di- 
rection of the warp. The chase is turned 
back over and more pressure applied on 
the quoins. The plate is now tested again 
for warp by trying to rock the corners on 
a flat surface. If the warped condition of 
the base is not relieved, leads or card 
stock are added or subtracted to the saw 
cut until the rock in the plate disappears. 
This operation is followed only in the 
case of warped flush mounted cuts. 
Warped plates or electrotypes mounted 
by means of nails are usually re-mounted. 


Gauging the Plate 
After inspection and necessary repairs 
have been completed, the individual 
plates are gauged for correct height. 
Underlaying may be required on some 
cuts while undercutting is necessary on 
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others. This is determined by the kind of 
cut and the chief component of the plate. 

To explain this, certain steps are fol- 
lowed. A Hacker Plate Gauge is used in 
measuring the height of each cut. Half- 
tones must meet the 0.918 in. require- 
ment of type high. In the event a half- 
tone is 0.002 in. over this dimension on 
an overall basis, a Wesel planer is used in 
planing the base down to 0.918 in. If 
only one or two corners of the halftone 
cut are over 0.918 in., the high corners 
are applied to sandpaper to lower these 
to the correct height. 


Underlaying Cuts 


A halftone cut that is 0.001 in. or more 
under type high on an overall basis is 
underlaid with a sheet of paper of the 
proper thickness. This paper is micro- 
metered beforehand and the supply, 
separated as to thickness, kept in com- 
partments below the work bench. Ten 
compartments are available to accommo- 
date the 8'4 in. by 11 in. sheets in thick- 
nesses of from 0.001 in. to 0.010 in. 

The same procedure is followed in the 
case of cuts having corners under type 
high. The edge of the underlay sheet 
which joins the low corner to the area of 
the plate which is of the correct height, is 
never cut with a makeready knife, but is 
torn by hand instead. This feathered edge 
eliminates the possibility of a noticeable 
line appearing in the image when an im- 
pression of the plate is taken. 

In the case of line cuts, the principal 
area of the cut is taken into consideration. 
Should the plate be composed mainly of 
fine lines with little or no solid areas, the 
cut is planed down to 0.002 in. below 
type high. However, if the plate is a solid 
or solid areas predominate, the solids are 
built up by underlaying to 0.921 in. or 
0.003 in. over type high. 


Treating Vignetted Cuts 


Vignette engravings are interlayed by 
removing the plate from the base and 
pasting an offsetted proof of the cut in 
register on the back of the plate. The 
solid areas of the vignetted plate are 
built up to 0.918 in. while the shaded 
edges are allowed to drop down from 
0.913 in. to 0.908 in. This allows for a 
gradual disappearance of the vignetted 
edge in the impression. The plate is then 
retacked on the wood base and the cut is 
gauged again. Should the cut be over 
type high in the center or solid area, it is 
planed down on an overall basis to 
0.918 in. 


Working with Customer 


Electrotypes, just as is the case with all 
cuts, are scrutinized upon receipt in the 
pre-makeready department. Customers 
are notified in the event serious defects 
are detected, such as shallow plates, 
plates made from worn type, etc. If the 
time limitation does not permit the elec- 
trotype to be made over, Jarzen is 
equipped to make minor repairs such as 
tooling bad edges, soldering broken type 
or rules, routing out dead metal, etc. As 
in the case of engravings and line cuts, 
halftones are built up or reduced to 
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0.918 in. and line drawings are kept at 
0.002 in. below type high and solids at 
0.003 in. above, depending upon the de- 
sign of the plate. 


Reproduction Proofs 


Another important function of the pre- 
makeready department is pulling repro- 
duction proofs on Kromkote for the 
offset department or for customers. This 
work is done on a Vandercook No. 4 
Proof Press equipped with power ink dis- 
tribution, changeable inking units, mi- 
crometer sheet guides and combination 
foot operated and automauc grippers. 
The press is especially designed for this 


kind of work and for general proofs of 


forms containing fine screen halftones 
and type. The press will accommodate a 
maximum form size of 14 in. by 18 in. and 
a maximum sheet size of 1434 in. by 20 in. 

All reproduction proofs are examined 
carefully by Jarzen with a linen counter 
for best possible photographic reproduc- 
tion. Occasionally, a slur occurs which is 
not readily discernible to the human eye 
without the aid of a glass. This usually 
happens when the tail of the sheet drags 
loosely over the lockup bar on the press 
iust after the impression has been taken. 





Eliminating Slurs 


Jarzen eliminates the slur by wrapping 
a large rubber band around a 6 pt. slug, 
approx. 20 picas long, and lays it on the 
lockup bar or on any piece of furniture 
laying on the bed of the press. ‘This must 
not exceed 0.002 in. over type high. As 
the cylinder advances over the plate and 
bed, the tail end of the sheet rolls over the 
wound rubber band and is held snugly to 
the cylinder thus preventing movement 
which causes slurs. 

All proofs are pulled on 50 Ib. coated 
stock. Plates for any of the several publi- 
cations printed by the Gilman plant are 
proofed for the customer in the colors 
specified. “Two, three and four color 
plates are prooted in the colors in which 
they will run and are checked carefully 
by the proof press operator to assure 
register of the plates. 


Color Plate Check 


As a precaution against leaving out a 
color plate during the run of one of the 
publications printed by Gilman’s, one 
proof of each plate is posted on a large 
board in Superintendent Ebert's office. 
These are hung on a hook under the let- 
tering specifying the appropriate colors 
in which the plate will run, such as, spe- 
cial red, standard red, standard blue, 
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Joseph L. Connell, Superintendent of the Todd Company Printing Dept., watches George 
Kuder adjust stock for cutting. Kuder has been with the company for over 30 years. 


Todd Modernizes 


OSEPH L. Connell, Superintendent 

of the Todd Company, Rochester, 

N. Y., relates that his company has 
been modernizing its plant and equip- 
ment. The bulk of the company’s pro- 
duction consists of checks for banks, in- 
dividual depositors and office forms. It 
has been found that Todd was being 
called upon for increasing standards of 
accuracy because company products are 
being used in intricate types of account- 
ing machines and other automatic office 
equipment. 
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Recently, states Mr. Connell, company 
executives had occasion to examine cut- 
ting operations. Among the items checked 
into were installment loan coupon books, 
the pages of which must be cut accu- 
rately. Three key men were appointed 
to study methods and equipment and to 
present a report of their findings. The 
committee consisted of the bindery fore- 
man, cutting machine foreman and the 
chief maintenance engineer. Their study 
revealed the advisability of installing four 
modern cutters. Two were installed last 


July and two more in August. As a result 


of their report, and after installation and 
use of the new cutters, four more were 
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special green, etc. This enables Ebert to 
tell at a glance the various colors in which 
any of the plates will run in that particu- 
lar issue. 

Another set of proofs of the color plates 
is pulled in register and delivered to Emil 
Lacinak for a check on register after the 
form goes on the press. This also enables 
Lacinak, when lining-up a press sheet, to 
foretell if the color plates have been im- 
posed correctly in the form. 


Temporary Storage 

After the plates have been checked for 
defects, corrected, gauged for correct 
height, underlayed or interlaved (which- 
ever the case may be), and prooted in the 
color specified, they are stored until 
ready for lockup. An open rack located 
in the center of the composing room 
and divided into alphabetically marked 
sections, is used to accommodate this 
storage. Cuts are filed in the appropriate 
section in the rack designated by the 
name of the customer. 

This is the storage procedure tollowed 
with all cuts entering the Gilman plant, 
with the exception of those used in the 
publications. These are placed in a box 
labeled with the name of the publication 
and are located on a separate rack. It 
enables the makeup men, when ready for 
the cuts, to carry them all off together. 


ordered for December delivery. 

Mr. Connell reports that with the late 
improvements incorporated in the design 
of the cutters, particularly the hydraulic 
clamp feature. a considerable contribu- 
tion to increased accuracy and cutting 
production was realized. ‘Immediately 
after the first cutters were installed.” 
said Mr. Connell, “we began  experi- 
menting. As an example. we previously 
had problems with the cutting of the 
coupon books. Even though these were a 
production item on which speed was 
vital if they were to be manufactured 
profitably, we found through experience 
with the older equipment that unless we 
limited cutting to lifts of 50 sheets the 
spoilage and re-runs quickly ran pro- 
duction costs beyond profitable limits. 
With the new cutters, however, we were 
able to establish lifts of 250 sheets as 
standard production practice.” 


Atlanta Linotype Agency 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. recently 
opened a new agency in Atlanta, Ga.. 
located at 300 Luckie St.. N. W., which 
will serve as headquarters for sales and 
service of Linotype machines, parts and 
matrices in the Southeast. In charge of 
the newly established office is Joe F. 
Schuman, formerly manager of the New 
Orleans Linotype agency. .\ccording to 
Harry W. Porte, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, the Adanta branch will 
serve the states of Florida, Alabama. 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia. North and 
South Carolina, and parts of Kentucky, 
Mississippi and West Virginia. Other 
personnel at the Atlanta office includes 
Harold F. Bott, in charge of sales service. 
and Paul G. Poyvnor, in charge of sales 
promotion. 
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Linotype Specimen Book 


NX One-Line Specimen Book of Linotyp 
Faces Will be distributed to a restricted 
list of printers, designers and publishers 
Within the next few weeks by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. The book includes 
one-line showings of 1260) individual 


wpe faces. more than 1400 
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At top is view of Vander- 
cook Makeup Gauge or 
Pre-press Unit. All materials 
for the precision making up 
of forms or pages to exact 
dimensions are at hand. 
Proofs of black and/or color 
forms may be taken in regis- 
ter. Pedal at lower right is for 
lifting form to test lockup. 


In center: When registering 
two or more colors, key form 
is inked and impression is 
taken by rolling impression 
cylinder over sheet of hinged 
acetate. Sturdy chase is cali- 
brated in picas. Two round 
micrometer direct reading 
scales are calibrated in 
points for checking justifica- 
tion. 


At bottom: The chase-like 
frame of the Vandercook 68 
Precision Makeup Gauge 
has been swung upwardly to 
locked position. Compositor 
is sliding form onto galley 
after checking form for posi- 
tion, alignment, register, lift, 
squareness and size. 


decorative material and 121 individual 
alphabets of body and display types. 
detailed index shows the range and scope 
of each series of type faces. Fifteen com- 
monly used kevboard diagrams, new 
Linotype font schemes and miscellaneous 
data on printers’ measurements around 
the world, together with the copy-fitting 


tables are included. 
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Another Step to 
Precision and Work 
Simplification 


PRECISION Form or Page Make- 
up Gauge has been put into pro- 
duction by Vandercook & Sons, 

Inc. This device is designed to help the 
industry in its efforts to reduce costs 
through precision and work simplifica- 
tion. Forms of greater accuracy will save 
not only lockup and lineup time on the 
makeup table, but lineup and_ position 
time on the press as well. 

With the Vandercook Makeup Gauge. 
it is possible to obtain accuracy in the 
makeup of type forms or pages on the 
makeup bank. Sponsor states it is pos- 
sible with this new makeup gauge (desig- 
nated as the Vandercook 68) to make up 
forms exactly square, exactly alike in size, 
that can be justified to lift with con- 
trolled lockup pressure, and that will be 
aligned and in register. 

As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustrations, the Vandercook Pre- 
press Unit consists of a micrometer lock- 
up device incorporated in a sturdy chase- 
like frame mounted on the bed of a proof 
press. This makeup unit is mounted on a 
steel cabinet equipped with space cases, a 
lead-and-slug rack, and compartments 
for string, solvent can, ink and wiping 
cloths at the compositor’s fingertips. 

In operation, the gauge is set to the 
same dimensions as the form to be made 
up by means of two adjustable bars cali- 
brated in picas. In some instances, this 
could include marginal furniture, thus 
saving additional lockup time. Once the 
gauge has been adjusted for size. make - 
up proceeds much the same as on a gal- 
lev. Justification is checked with two 
pressure bars which apply a_predeter- 
mined amount of lockup pressure by 
means of an automatically controlled 
pressure mechanism. These pressure bars 
are operated by levers. Two micrometer 
scales, each graduated in points, tell the 
compositor at a glance when the form is 
justified or give him a direct reading as 
to how many points it is over or under, 
either vertically or horizontally. A foot 
pedal raises the form slightly when it is 
readv to be checked for lift. If two or 
more colors are to be registered. the ke 
form is inked and an impression taken on 
a sheet of hinged acetate, using the im- 
pression cvlinder provided for the pur- 
pose. 

“In this mechanical age.” said Presi- 
dent E. O. Vandercook of Vandercook & 
Sons. Inc... “where accuracy to a thou- 
sandth of an inch is commonplace. com- 
positors should no longer be expected to 
obtain utmost accuracy in making up 
type forms on a galley with a line gauge. 
It is easy to understand why this rule-of- 
thumb hand craftsmanship is a costly 
operation, since there are as many de- 
grees of skill as there are men at the craft 
Even the best compositor, though he may 
be ever so adept at spacing, cannot avoid 
U\ pe 


variables and inaccuracies in his 


forms. 








Fig. 1.—Sections of two 
curved electrotype plates. 
Upper section, plated by 
conventional nickel plating 
process, ran 300,000 impres- 
sions. Lower section of illus- 
tration shows a plate treated 
by Lundbye chrome-plating 
process, ran 1,300,000 cop- 
ies. It was estimated (1943) 
that the latter plate was good 
for at least 5,000,000 im- 
pressions. 


Chrome Plating 
Electrotype and Stereotype 


Printing Plates 


By AXEL LUNDBYE* 





* Research, hable Printing Co... Mount Morris, Il. 


s 


P TO a few years ago, chrome plat- 
ing of electrotype and _ stereotype 
plates was considered impractical. 

Even today, several years after the process 
has been proved beyond a doubt, the 
process is used sparingly in the industries. 
That is too bad, because of the untold 
dollars that can be saved by its use. To 
get the printer better acquainted with 
this process, this story is presented. 
About 30 years ago, I was introduced 
to a new plating process. A new shining 
surface could be produced by electro- 
deposition by using a bath consisting of 
water and chromium trioxide plus sul- 
furic acid. This new plate was harder 
than most anything at the time. Besides, 
it was slippery and it seemed like the sur- 
face did not like any fluid or grease. I 
called this surface an ‘isolationist’. 
About 12 years ago when the writer was 
Director of Research for the Crowell- 
Collier Pub. Co., we tried to chrome 
plate a fine deposit on some electrotype 
plates. Some wonderful results were ob- 
tained and contrary to the experts, we 
could not tell the plated plate from the 
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unplated as far as printing quality was 
concerned. 

As a matter of fact, the plated plate 
seemed to have a finer detail than the un- 
plated. I think that was due to the way 
in which the chrome was deposited: 
namely, under high current density and 
fairly high temperature. There was a 
tendency when we plated in that manner 
to crack the surface with minute fine 
channels impossible to see with the naked 
eye. But under about 150 power magnifi- 
cation they showed up like a series of 
canals through the surface. However, it 
was not before the February Reader’s 
Digest in 1943 was printed that it was 
really proved what chromium could do 
for printing plates. The plate in question 
(shown in Fig. 1) was used with blue ink 
and the plate wore out in less than 
300,000 impressions. The writer was 
called in and I will quote from an article 
in the Steel Magazine of June 14, 1943: 

‘Close examination of these two print- 
ing plates show upper plate is worn to a 
considerable extent as is evident by the 
rounded edges of the characters seen as 


prominent highlight, compared with the 
lower plate which shows practically no 
wear. The amazing thing is that the 
upper plate made by conventional nickel 
plating process ran only 300,000 impres- 
sions and could no longer be used as it 
had become worn so badly. On the other 
hand, the lower plate treated by the 
Lundbye process ran 1,300,000 copies 
and was estimated as good for at least 
5,000,000—a performance ratio of better 
than 1621.” 

And here is one of the interesting 
things about it. This plate was plated 
1's min.—no more—in a chromium 
bath containing 33 oz. of chromium 
trioxide per gallon and 0.33 oz. of sul- 
furic acid per gal. It was plated at 6 vy. 
at approx. 2!» amps. per sq. in. and ata 
temperature of 135 deg. F. The distance 
between anode and cathode was approxi- 
mately 315 in. 


Time Element All-Important 


As stated above no more than 1!» min. 
plating was allowed. This time element 
is the hardest thing to get people to 
understand. About 99°% of them want 
to have more plating put on, because they 
think that if a little is that good, more 
must be very much better. However, that 
is not so. I have heard stories that electro- 
types have been plated 20 min., but 
usually the plates fill up or are spoiled, 
due to many factors. The most important 
thing is that when it is plated that long a 
time so much hydrogen is embedded in 
the chrome that it has a tendency to 
make the chrome peel off in spots, which 
is What usually happens. 

In the early part of 1949, the J. W. 
Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y., decided to 
put in a chrome plating installation. This 
will be described in detail both as to in- 
stallation and operation. Earlier the com- 
pany had had some plates chrome plated 
by Keystone in Buffalo and by Dayton 
Electrotype in Dayton, O. Some of the 
results were outstanding. The installation 
at the Clement Company was con- 
templated long before 1949, because in 
1946-47 I was doing some consulting 
work for the Company while located at 


‘Miami Beach, Fla. 


Installation Described 


The present installation here consists 
of an 1800 amp., 6-12 v. motor generator 
set, a ceramic tank 37 in. long, 29 in. wide 
and 26 in. deep with a solution level of 
23 in. In other words, there is approx. 
107 gal. capacity which is arrived at as 
follows: 37 x 29 x 23. and as we _ had 

231 
made up our minds to use a concentra- 
tion of 33 oz. of CrO, (Chromium Triox- 
ide) and 0.33 oz. of H,SO, (Concen- 
trated Sulphuric Acid) per gal., we have 
107 x 33 which gives us 220 Ibs. of 

16 
Chromium Trioxide 
107 x .33 which gives us approx. 

16 
Ibs. of HySO,. 

The solution is quite easily mixed. The 
salts are placed in the tank which is filled 
halfway up with luke warm water and 


approx. and 
2.20 
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stirred, and within a few minutes the 
whole thing is in solution. Then fill up 
the tank with water to the solution level 
which is approx. 3 in. from the top of the 
tank. Finally, the HySOy, is added. The 
CrO; costs approx. 29 cents per Ib. in 
100 Ib. lots. 

The solution is quite easily controlled. 


Bar Hangers 


On each end of the tank is placed two 
pieces of wood (they could be plastic). 
Notches are cut in the wood pieces to 
take the anode and cathode bars to assure 
correct distance at all times between 
anode and the cathode. We use 34 in. by 
3!4 in. copper bars which is sufficient to 
carry the complete current of our gen- 
erator. It is assumed good practice not to 
have less than 1 sq. in. of bars for each 
1000 amp. Coming back to the notches 
in the wood, the distance between the 
anode and the cathode, of course, is im- 
portant and should be of uniform dis- 
tance all around the plates. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are general views of the 
tank. Fig. 2 is taken more or less from the 
side of the tank and to the left of the tank 
can be seen what we call a dragout tank. 
This tank is used when the electrotype is 
taken out of the plating tank and it is 
submerged into that tank to wash off the 
chrome solution which has adhered to 
the plate. This dragout solution is then 
used to fill up the plating tank as we lose 
quite a lot of the solution due to evapora- 
tion and the dragout. 

In Fig. 3 the three bars, that is the two 
cathode bars and the one anode bar, can 
be seen clearly. 


Ventilating Duct 


On the twosides of the tank the venti- 
lating duct will be noticed. ‘This duct 
removes the fumes when plating. This is 
absolutely necessary and it is recommend- 
ed that the speed of the air over the top 
of the solution should be somewhere 
between 1500 to 2000 ft. per min. while 
plating. 


Solution Temperature 


Che temperature of the solution in the 
tank while plating should be kept be- 
tween 130 deg. to 140 deg. F. Our facility 
for heating the solution is a bottom coil 
in which we carry steam at approxi- 
mately 300 deg. F. The control is by an 
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Fig. 2. — Chrome plating 
tank showing arrangement of 
bars. At lower left, corner of 
dragout tank can be seen. 


immersed lead coated thermobulb. By 
this thermocouple the control of the tem- 
perature is automatic. 


Heater Equipment 


The reason steam coil is used in the 
setup is that it is handy and available in 
the plant. But there is no reason why an 
electric immersion heater cannot be used. 
However, in that case the bulk of the 
heater must be coated with lead. Or the 
tank could be built of Armco iron welded 
together with Fleetweld No. 5 rod. Then a 
gas burner could be inserted under the 
tank and heated in that manner. As will 
be remembered, it was stated a ceramic 
tank was used. But there is no reason in 
the world why a wooden tank, lead lined, 
could not be used for the solution. In that 
case, the lining should be approx. 8 Ib. 
lead per sq. ft. 


Plating Machine Parts 


In Fig. 2 will be noticed to the right, 
two copper bars on the wall. These bars 
are 14 in. by 1 in. On the wall, a little to 
the front, is mounted a reversing knife 
switch. However, that is another story. 
Chis equipment is used to plate tools and 
the like, but for that type of plating 
please refer to 300% Increase in Tool Life 
by Lundbye Process in Steel Magazine, 


June 14 and June 28, 1943, or in the 


proceedings of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, August 1944, 
Performance of Cutting Tools Chrome Plated 
by Lundbye Process, from a paper by Axel 
Lundbve for the Research Committee on 
Metal Cutting at the spring meeting of 


Fig. 3. — Another view of 
chrome plating tank shown 
in Fig. 2. The two cathode 
bars and one anode bar can 
be seen clearly. 
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ASME at Birmingham, Ala., April 3-5, 
1944. However, before leaving these two 
bars alone, I will just allow myself to 
quote from this last paper regarding the 
improvement in the Crowell-Collier Pub. 
Co.’s plant in Springfield. 

“After the wonderful success we had 
in increasing tool life, it was tried out on 
many machine parts in our own plant, 
and below is a list of a few of the parts 
treated in our plant with an increase from 
50% to 900%: 

Bindery 
Juengst Stitcher: 


Former hooks 
Clinchers 
Feed rollers 
Block Cutters 


Stitcher dies 

Feed roller holders 
Drive bars 

Cover deck separators 


Drivers Check rollers 
Stitcher bars Gauge plates 
Cutters Gauge pins 


Tail clamp pawls 
Cover feed dogs 


Feed dogs 
Former dies 


Supporters Drive dies 
Cross Feeder: 
Pawls Tail clamp ratchets 


Feeder ratchets 


Seybold Trimmer: 
Knives Clutch assembly 
Router bits 

Dexter Folder: 
Delivery feed pawls Gears 
New Jersey Stitcher: 
Drives Side guides 
Annels 
Carlyle-Johnson Clutch: 


Numerous pieces Expansion ratchets 
Composing Room 
Slitting Saws 


Plate Foundry 


Cutting tools 
Cutters 


Files 
Band saws 
Router bits 


Job Bindery 


Knurled rollers for Cleveland folder 


Letterpress Pressroom 
Press cutting knives for folders and flat 
deliveries 
Gravure Pressroom 


Doctor blades 


Knives 
Roller-bearing sleeves 


Knife blades 
Mailing 
Gears Knives 
Shipping 
Cutters 
Stencil Room 
Punches 


Again, that is another story and does 
not bear on plating electrotype and 
stereotype plates. Therefore, we will go 
back to our original story. 


(Concluded Next Month) 














Mailroom Operation Improved 
at Cincinnati (O.) Enguirer 





By H. EARLE RUNION* 


*Runion Engineers, Loursville, hy 


NEVERAL months ago. Harry D. 
Rindsberg, Production Mer. of the 
Cincinnatuy Enquirer, requested the 

H. Earle Runion Production Engineer- 
ing organization to prepare an analysis of 
the Enquirer's present mailing operation, 
and to design a new system that would 
cope with projected estimates of circula- 
tion increases for the future. Increased 
printing production speed was also made 
possible by the installation of new high 
speed rotary presses. 

Phe Cincinnau Enquirer had, at the be- 
ginning of the assignment, a daily circu- 
lation of approx. 185 thousand and a 
Sunday circulation of approx. 250 thou- 
sand. These circulations were entirely 
handled on a 16 unit black and white 
press about 25 years old. The mailroom 
processing at that time was largely a 
manual operation, the only conveying 
equipment being a belt conveyor in the 
center of the room, running to the load- 
ing dock (belt conveyor located beyond 
the exterior well of the building). There 
were 10 C-H delivery aprons already in- 
stalled in the mailroom from the 16 
existing press units. These delivery aprons 
could not be moved due to building re- 
strictions and the like. 

At the time, a new 14 unit high speed 
rotary Goss press was being installed and 
the location of three additional Cutler- 
Hammer delivery aprons with space for 


Cuder-Hammer — delivery 
apron made it necessary to establish a 
new mailroom equipment lavout plan. 
An analysis was made of the mailroom 
operation. With the help) of Joseph 
Walker. Mailroom Supt.. and Harry D. 
Rindsberg. the plan illustrated in this 
arucle was found to be most applicable 
to meet the Anquirer’'y requirements. 


one future 


New Type of Conveyor 


It was on this assignment that the 
Runion Engineers developed a new type 
of processing conveyor for mailroom 
work. ‘The conveyor is a wire mesh belt 
with a polished surface which will permit 
the stopping of loosely stacked papers 
while the belt continues to run without 
damage to the bottom paper in the stack. 
Canvas curved sections as illustrated were 
used to accomplish a loop effect in the 
conveyor system. Hence the reference 
name of Closed System. 


Straight Line Operation 


In most mailrooms, the printed news- 
papers are delivered by C-H_ delivery 
conveyors. These conveyors are routed 
from the pressroom to any convenient 
spot in the mailroom. When the press 
operation starts, newspapers are lifted 
manually in stacks from the delivery 





View of section of modernized mailroom at Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. Mailroom Supt. Joe 
Walker is watching Tommy Campbell push a bundle of Enquirers into one of the three new 
Signode wire tying machines. Between Walker and Campbell runs the new wire mesh proc- 
essing conveyor. Behind Walker are the aprons leading from the various C-H paper con- 
veyors leading from the pressroom on the floor below. Three new Goss presses can be oper- 
ated at 55,000 papers per hour from each press. 
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apron and placed on a processing con- 
veyor. The — processing conveyor _ is 
equipped with work tables which form 
an integral part of this material handling 
equipment. As the newspapers move 
down the processing conveyor in many 
mailrooms, the workers stationed at the 
work tables remove the stacked material. 
with a sliding motion, onto the work 
table. Here these newspapers are proc- 
essed into various size packages, placed 
back on the conveyor which transports 
them in a straight line to an automatic 
wire tving machine located at the far end 
of the conveyor line. As the stack of news- 
papers arrive at the tving machine. an 
operator places each stack into position 
for tving, completing the tie by pressing 
the controls of the machine. When the 
tie is made. the packages are pushed 
manually out of the machine into the 
gravity chute which transports them to 
the loading dock area. Vhis arrangement 
of newspaper handling is the Straight 
Line method. In other words, the ma- 
terial is delivered at one end of the room, 
processed and removed at the other end 
of the room. 


Closed System Operation 


Phe new Closed System installed at the 
Cincinnati Enguirer, though not entirely 
foolproof, is designed to eliminate some 
of the problems experienced in the con- 
venuonal Straight Line principle. Since 
the Closed System is a series of Conveyors 
designed in a loop pattern, flexibility can 
be obtained, particularly since all of the 
conveyors and curves in the loop. are 
separately reversible. 

In the diagram. the location of the 
C-H delivery apron, parucularly that 
serving the high speed presses, is_posi- 
tioned to permit the worker to remove the 
newspapers from the apron and_ place 
them on the wire mesh belt convevor. If 
the newspaper run requires processing. 
the direction of the convevor travel tans- 
ports the stacks of newspapers to_ the 
workers located along the side of the 
conveyor. These papers are manually 
handled in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for the Straight Line method of 
processing. 


Paper Stacks Go ‘round Loop 


Should the worker fail momentarily 
to keep up with production speed, the 
stack of newspapers is transported 
around the loop conveyor and back to 
the worker, giving him a second oppor- 
tunity to get his supply of newspapers for 
processing. Such a condition will rarely 
happen since the number of processing 
stations is adequate to accomplish any 
peak production requirement. As_ the 
worker completes his processing opera- 
tion, the newspapers are placed in stacks 
back on the conveyor which transports 
them to the wire tying operation. The 
wire tying machines are equipped with 
the roller conveyor sections which serve 
as a bridge leading from the processing 
conveyor loop. The operator slides the 
stacked newspapers across the roller into 
the wire tying machine. After tying, the 
bundles are pushed onto a conveyor belt 
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Closed System Daily Newspaper Mailroom Operation 


diagram is shown the floor plan and 
equipment layout for the recently 
Mailroom for the Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. ‘The 
department floor space is 7314 ft. by 160 ft. “he 
Closed System differs from the so-called Straight 
Line operation, because in the Closed System illus- 
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trated in this diagram, there is a series of Conveyors 
designed in loop pattern. All of the conveyors and 
curves in the loop are separately reversible. ‘Vhree 
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Cutler-Hammer paper conveyors bring the news- 
paper sections to the Mailroom. ‘Phe three new Goss 
Presses on the floor below are capable of printing 
55 thousand papers each per hr., or a total of 165 
thousand copies. ‘The papers are manually handled 
ina manner similar to that described for the Straight 
Line method of processing. ‘Vhere are three Signode 
Wire ‘Lying Machines in the line. 
Should one tying machine require a new spool of 
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wire or be shut down for maintenance, all tying is 
accomplished on the other machines without loss 
of production time. Working surfaces of all tables 





are stainless steel. ‘The processing conveyor is a 
wire mesh belt with polished surface which permits 
the stopping of loosely stacked papers while the 
belt continues to run without damage to the bottom 
paper in the stack. ‘The Enguirer Mailroom 
engineered by H. Earle Runion Engineers. 


Was 
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that transports them to the loading dock 
area. 

With the wire tying machine located 
as indicated on the processing conveyor 
loop flexibility is offered when a wire 
tying machine is out of service. Should 
one tying machine require a new spool 
of wire or be shut down for maintenance, 
all tying is accomplished on the other 
machines without loss in production 
time. The necessity of removing an accu- 
mulated backlog of work from the con- 
veyor to the skids or trucks is also elimi- 
nated, 

Analysis of the mailroom operation 
took into consideration press schedules 
which were prepared on the basis of using 
the existing and future press equipment. 
These schedules made it possible to estab- 
lish mailroom manpower requirements 
for each edition for every day of the week. 





the Cincinnati Enquirer mailroom shows 
the location of the new equipment that 
was provided and the relocation of use- 
able existing equipment. General specifi- 
cations for the new equipment required 
along with the drawings were prepared 
in suitable form for competitive bidding. 
Invitations were submitted to six manu- 
facturers for quotations. 

Detail job descriptions were prepared 
covering each operation to be performed 
in the new mailroom layout. The esti- 
mated cost of the new equipment and the 
cost of relocating useable existing equip- 
ment was also compared with the opera- 
tional savings to justify the initial ex- 
penditure. 

Analysis of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
mailroom operations consisted of accu- 
mulating sufficient detail data of each 
































Fig. 1.—Cross section diagram (intention- 
ally not to scale) showing construction of 
Key-Rite Press Fountain Micrometer Adjust- 
ing Device. In the diagram, 1 is the fountain 
roll, 2 is the fountain blade, fountain frame 
is indicated at 3, at 4 is the Key-Rite back 
plate, 5 is the disk bearing the adjusting 
screw number, 6 is the calibrated dial, and 
7 is the bushing which supports the unit on 
the fountain screw. There is one of these 
units for each of the fountain screws. 


Press Fountain Micrometer 
Adjusting Device 


HE Key-Rite device for microme- 

trically adjusting ink fountain blade 

key screws on offset and rotary letter- 
press printing presses has been announced 
by Aids Development Co. The device 
enables the pressman to control exactly 
the adjustment of any or all screws in the 
fountain to secure exact ink feed from 
fountain to ductor roller. 

Advantages claimed for the device are: 
(1) Faster makeready on solids, (2) Less 
wear on ink fountain blade and roller, 
(3) Faster re-run makeready because of 
the availability of record charts. 

The device may be applied by a press- 
man or maintenance man to any existing 
press, as well as new presses, in the range 
from 17 in. by 22 in. up to 50 in. by 76 in. 
fountains. 

As will be seen in the accompanying 
diagramatic illustrations, the existing 
fountain blade adjusting screws are util- 
ized. The device itself consists of a sepa- 
rately indexed and graduated aluminum 
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Fig. 2.— Diagrammatical representation 
(not to scale) of section of front of printing 
press ink fountain with Key-Rite micrometer 
key adjusting device. At 1 is shown the dial 
which indicates the number of the fountain 
ink flow adjusting screw; 2 is section of steel 
rod passed underneath a clip on each unit to 
hold all units on adjusting screws in align- 
ment; 3 is the back or support plate; 4 is the 
calibrated dial which enables the pressman 
to secure extremely fine adjustment of foun- 
tain key 5 for desired ink flow from fountain 
to ductor roller. When key is turned, dials 
20 and 21 remain stationary. 


alloy dial calibrated in 60 radial divi- 
sions; back of the dial is a back plate 
(4 in Fig. 1) at the upper end of which is 
mounted a stationary disk carrying a 
number which identifies the number of 
the fountain adjusting screw; the assem- 
blies carrying the numbered disks are 
placed in succession across the length of 
the fountain commencing with the left- 
hand adjusting screw which is No. 1 and 
so on for as many adjusting keys as there 
are in the fountain. Immediately at the 
lower rear part of the back plate is at- 
tached a bushing 7 in Fig. 1. After the 
unit has been slipped over the adjusting 
screw, an Allen set screw is tightened to 
hold the unit rigidly against forward and 
back movement, but which permits rota- 
tion of the calibrated dial itself. Con- 
struction of the bushing is such that the 
back or support plate, 4 in Fig. 1 does 
not turn when the fountain adjusting 
screw is rotated through a full or partial 
turn. 

After all of the units have been applied 
to the fountain adjusting screws, a steel 
rod is passed under spring clips (shown 








The accompanying layout diagram of 
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edition, showing U.S. mail requirements 
and the number of standards, key and 
round bundles, etc., to be handled on 
each edition. Data sheets were prepared 
showing the circulation requirements for 
each edition. With such information, the 
total manpower requirements were built 
up from the various edition totals, and 
all detail data were combined into a press 
schedule and mailroom manpower sched- 
ule showing one complete week’s opera- 
tion. The study included the methods of 
operation under the existing plan as well 
as the proposed plan, and new equip- 
ment was designed that would fit into 
the present mailroom. 

Joseph Walker, Superintendent of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer mailroom for 25 
years, said the new equipment has in- 
creased output in his department by 
30%. 


at the rear of back plate 4 in Fig. 1). This 
rod holds the dial units against rotation 
when the fountain screws are adjusted 
for ink flow. 

Endwise movement of the fountain ad- 
justing screw to or from the fountain 
blade itself, on 24 to 28 pitch screws, is 
less than 0.001 in. Thus the screw adjust- 
ment can be controlled within fine limits. 

Furnished with each installation are 
small charts upon which can be recorded 
the settings of the adjusting screws. These 
charts can be filed with data about press 
runs which pressmen keep in case of re- 
runs of jobs in the future, such as ink and 
paper stock data, ete. 


Ritter Calvert's 


New President 


Robert A. Ritter, until recently Execu- 
tive Vice President of Magill-Weins- 
heimer Co., Chicago lithographers, has 
been elected President of Calvert Litho- 
graphing Co., Detroit. Calvert has been 
acquired by a group headed by William 
H. Sills, Chicago investor. The company 
was incorporated in Delaware. Prior to 
World War II, Ritter was engaged in the 
printing management field as a Con- 
sultant to Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
gack. Following the war, he re-entered 
the consultant field and later became 
associated with Magill-Weinsheimer. 
Calvert was founded in 1861. Can and 
bottle labels comprise a large part of 
Calvert production. The company still 
produces bank certificates and maps. 
Calvert built its home front business 
among the advertising display and the 
highly colorful automobile and appli- 
ance catalogs needed to sell the products 
from Detroit factories. 


Melting Stereotype Metals 
Bulletin 
bulletin 


ENERAL Electric Co.’s 
No. GEA-5453, entitled Melting 


Stereotype Metals with Electric Heat, 
is illustrated and contains 8 pages, 8 '¢ in. 
by 11 in. Explained are advantages of 
electric heat, description and features of 
Calrod immersion heaters, how to calcu- 
late heating requirements, automatic 
temperature control, panel control equip- 
ment and information on converting fur- 
naces to electric heat. 
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Equipment & Supplies 


If you wish additional information concerning equipment, supplies and/or technical literature, 


‘ 


pleas 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 





Non-Oxidizing Offset Plate 
NON-ONIDIZING, marble- 


grained zinc offset plate, desig- 

nated Prem-Tone, has been de- 
veloped by Premier Graining Co., Inc. 
Sponsor claims the plate resists relative 
humidity, temperature changes and ex- 
posure, and the process is equally effective 
for regrained plates. 

It is further claimed that Prem-Tone 
plates require no counter-etching and can 
be taken out of the shipping box and 
immediately wetted down. Normal plate- 
making procedure is followed after the 
plate has been thoroughly wet with a 
soft brush or sponge with ordinary tap 
water. As a result of using a reduced 
sensitizing solution in processing the 
plate. burning-in of image time can be 
reduced, it is reported. 





e make your request to PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, 1276 West Third St., 


17 Thousandth Miehle 
Vertical — The 17 thou- 
sandth Vertical Press pro- 
duced by Miehle Printing 
Press and Mfg. Co. was re- 
cently installed at the Ring- 
ley-O'Brien Press, Chicago. 
Pictured beside the press 
from left to right are: W. J. 
O'Brien, President of Ring- 
ley-O'Brien; W. J. McWil- 
liams, Miehle Chicago Man- 
ager; Roy Sanger, Ringley- 
O'Brien Plant Supt.; Carlton 
Mellick, Miehle Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales; and 
Russell Zappie, Ringley- 
O'Brien Pressroom Foreman. 


Hartco Spaceband Cleaning 
Machine 
HE Hartco Line-composing Ma- 
chine Spaceband Cleaner is a hand- 
crank-operated machine for cleaning 


and graphiting the wedges and sleeves of 


spacebands. The device is mounted upon 
supporting legs which are supplied with 
casters for moving the Cleaner from ma- 
chine to machine. Floor space required is 
about 18 in. by 36 in. It is stated by 
Hartco Mfg. Co. that a full set of 30 
spacebands may be cleaned in 1 min. 
time. 

In operation, a set of spacebands is 
placed, sleeves up, in the feeder box at 
the left side of the machine. As the oper- 
ating handle is turned, the lower space- 
band in the pile is released and drops so 
that the ears or lugs of the sleeve fall into 


Slitting and Rewinding 
Machine — A surface 
winder designed for slitting 
and trimming operations has 
been announced by Orville 
Dutro & Son, Inc. Sponsor 
claims the machine holds an 
almost perfect slitting line so 
that the rolls are not only 
tight but are accurately 
wound. Designed to meet 
the slitting requirements of 
small printing plants, the ma- 
chine is 32 in. wide and will 
handle rolls up to 32 in. 
diam. Standard equipment 
includes motor and con- 
troller. 
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position to be caught by the lugs on the 
horizontal conveyor chains. As the space- 
band is conveyed to the right, metal 
accumulation at the casting point of the 
sleeve (if any) is removed by a steel blade. 
As the spaceband moves along, the long 
wedge or band is pushed ahead of the 
sleeve, so that the band is graphited. In 
the next operation, the band operates the 
agitator which releases graphite from the 
funnel. The spaceband is conveyed be- 
tween stationary and movable spring- 
mounted blocks for polishing purposes. 
As each spaceband passes from between 
the blocks it is stacked on a narrow blade 
or inclined hanger. The set of spacebands 
is then removed from the hanger and re- 
turned to the line-composing machine. 
Manufacturer states that when the 
spaceband sleeve passes under the knife 
edge blade for removal of possible metal 
accumulations, the knife is supported in 
its holder in such position that the metal 
adhesions are sheared off but not with a 





View of Hartco Mfg. Co.'s Line-composing 
Machine Spaceband Cleaner. It is stated a 
full set of spacebands may be cleaned in 
1 min.’s time. Machine is hand-operated 
and is mobile to permit rolling from one 
line-composing machine to another. Width 
is about 18 in. by 36 in. width. 


scraping action. Che knife blade is oper- 
ated by a spring and cam which allow it 
to touch only the spaceband sleeve. After 
the spaceband sleeves have passed under 
the knife, they are conveyed a distance of 
15 in. between the hardened steel polish- 
ing blocks. It is also stated that the ma- 
chine removes metal accumulations, if 
any, from the sleeve but is not guaran- 
teed to remove the stain from the casting 
point. 


Rutherford Machinery Catalog 
LLUSTRATIONS of equipment de- 


signed for both printers and lithog- 

raphers are shown in a 16 page cata- 
log recently issued by Rutherford 
Machinery Co., Div. of Sun Chemical 
Corp. Each illustration is accompanied 
by a brief description of the machine. 
Precision color cameras, vacuum print- 
ing frames, photocomposing (step and 
repeat) machines, metal decorating press, 
plate whirlers, etc., are included in the 
two-color catalog. 














Photoengravers and Electrotypers Proof Press—The Vandercook 215 Proof Press for 
photoengravers and electrotypers is designed for proofing small plates or forms up to 14 in. 
by 18 in. in both black and white or color. According to WVandercook & Sons, Inc., the press 
is equipped with power ink distribution, combined with an inking unit that may be quickly 
changed for proofing color. Other standard equipment includes micrometer sheet guides, 
and combination foot operated and automatic cylinder grippers. Specifications: bed size, 
15 in. by 35 in.; max. sheet size, 14% in. by 20 in.; and floor space, 2 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 4 in. 


Paper Packaging Machine 


HE Model E 1951 Morpac Paper 


Packaging Machine wraps or bands 


ream paper, pads, tablets, loose leaf 


fillers, hard or stitch bound books, etc., 
from 5! in. wide by 7! 2 in. long by 34 in. 
high up to 10 in. wide by 15 in. long by 
5 in. high. One operator feeding the ma- 
chine can produce 1000 completed pack- 
ages per hr., claims the sponsor, Packag - 
ing Machine Div., Lynch Corporation. 

It is also claimed that a changeover 
from minimum through maximum sizes 
takes less than 15 min. Glue pots are re- 
movable for cleaning. Heater units on 
each glued seam for setting of liquid ad- 
hesive if desired. Standard equipment 
includes separate motors for each glue 
wheel and an adjustable seal table. 

The improved model's delivery chute 
has been lengthened to permit longer 
package dwell for end flap sealing at 
minimum temperatures. Other features 
include adjustable braking action on seal 
table from within and an 110 vy. in- 
spection lamp inside the frame. Specifi- 
cations: shipping weight, approx. 4500 
Ibs.; overall dimensions, 69 in. wide by 
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quirements, 60 cu. ft. air per min. at 
60 Ibs. gauge pressure, 220 v.. 1 phase, 
60 ev., 3 kw. a.c. current. 


127 in. long by 69 in. high; power re- 


Improved Halftone Methods 
BULLETIN in which is described 


two new methods of making hallt- 
4 tones with Kodak Magenta Con- 
tact Screens has been prepared by East- 
man Kodak Co. The methods discussed 
in the bulletin are termed the controlled 
flash and highlighting techniques. 

With the controlled flash method. a 
main exposure is made through a Kodak 
Magenta Contact Screen with white 
light alone. Since this exposure for most 
originals will not provide enough ex- 
posure in the shadows of the negative to 
produce a_ satisfactory shadow dot, a 
Hash exposure is then used to bring the 
size of the shadow dot up to the correct 
size. The highlighting method using con- 
trolled agitation employs sull develop- 
ment and a highlighting exposure made 
without a screen. Contrast is controlled 
by varying the flash exposure, explains 
the bulletin. 


Improved Morpac Paper 
Packaging Machine for 
wrapping or banding ream 
paper, pads, tablets, loose 
leaf fillers, hard or stitch 
bound books, etc. 
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Pivoted Fork Tines 


YERTICALLY pivoted forks for use 
on high-lift power industrial trucks 
have been developed by Elwell. 

Parker Electric Co., to meet requirements 
in congested areas. The device is fur- 
nished as an integral part of some models 
of Elwell-Parker fork trucks, or may be 
supplied as an attachment for standard 
model fork trucks. The tines are used 
either in the ordinary way or may be ad- 
justed for unusual conditions relating to 
size or position of the load. 

With either adjustment it is not neces- 
sarv for the truck and pallet to be in 
alignment as a preliminary to lifting or 
depositing a load. The truck may ap- 
proach and handle a load at an angle of 
as much as 45 deg. from parallel, de- 
pending on length of tines and width of 
pallet. 

The head of each tine is fitted with two 
cross-members supported horizontally in 
a fixture bolted to the base plate attached 
to the truck’s elevating mechanism. The 
inner cross-member is held in the fixture 





Elwell-Parker vertically pivoted forks for 
use on high-lift power trucks where loads 
are maneuvered in congested areas. 


by means of a vertical pin forming a 
hinge, and under tension of a spring. The 
outer member is a short length of steel 
bar and normally rests in a contoured 
Hange welded to the base plate. The tine 
is adjusted by moving it sideways. spring 
tension holding it in position pointing 
either inward or straight ahead. All parts 
are made from forged alloy steels. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Vinyl Paper Coating 


ATES Engineering Co. reports that 
Gaco Vinyl Paper Coating may be 
applied with conventional roller 

coat or spray equipment and may be 
either force-dried or baked. Gaco may 
be used for coating stock menus, labels. 
tags. point of sale displays, book covers. 
sheet music, truck panels and outdoor 
posters. [It is applied in the same way as 
lacquers and varnishes. Gaco is said to be 
impervious to alcohol, citric acids, boil- 
ing water, coflee, tea, fats, lubricating 
oils and greases. After application, it is 
claimed, fold, tear and bursting and ten- 
sile strengths are increased. A bulletin is 
available upon request. 
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Fig. 22a.—This diagram represents appearance of the darkroom and gallery surroundings in relation to the light-tight interior of the camera 


bellows. 


NIL THE DARKROOM 

O CAMERA assembly is complete 

without its light-tight) box or 

chamber in which the first: physi- 
cal phenomenon or photographic fune- 
tion takes place. [tis here that the action 
of light is caused to begin the physical 
changes which occur in the creation of 
the latent image of an object within the 
light-sensitive material. coating or emul- 
sion of a photographic plate or film, 
Figs. 22a and b). 

The intensity and brilliance of the 
energizing light rays permitted to strike 
the light-sensitive material is controlled 
at the lens by the diaphragm, iris or 
stops. To obtain the best negative pos- 
sible, it is essential that all space sur- 
rounding the light-sensitive material be 
tree of any or all light except that light 
Which is admitted through the lens 
Fig. 22b). 

All of which means that the light- 
sensitive material must be surrounded by 
absolute darkness or the absence of light 
of anv kind. white or colored. 

Whether by a hand camera, movie or 
reproduction process camera, before the 
exposed film or plate can be processed 
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By George Jos. Lenzer 


into a permanent image. another light- 
ght chamber must have been previously 
prepared and made ready for use. This 
chamber is called the darkroom (Fig. 22). 

With reproduction process cameras of 
the darkroom type. it will be remembered 
that the darkroom is an integral part. 
(See Chap. VI. June 1950. Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer, Fig. 10. and Chap. IX, 
November 1950, Printing Equipment Engi- 
neer. Auxiliary Camera Backs). 

It has been shown bv the law of in- 
verse squares (Chap. N Light. Dec. 
1950, Printing Equipment Engineer), that as 
the intensity of light is diminished in- 
versely to the square of the distance light 
must travel, the intensity of illumination 
is proportionately reduced. Where the 
entrance of light is effectively and com- 
pletely stopped, the resulting effect. is 
absolute darkness or the absence of light. 

Po many people. darkness and the ab- 
sence of light is svynonvmous with black. 
This misconception frequently results in 
unreasonable demands that the walls and 
ceilings of darkrooms, galleries and re- 
lated processing rooms be painted a dull. 
matte black. Many instances of this and 
other misconceptions have been found by 
this writer, who feels that a brief discus- 
sion of the darkroom would not be amiss 
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Planning the Darkroom 


In planning the darkroom for process 
reproduction, it must be remembered 
that no two darkrooms are alike. (See 
Figs. 10c, f and g, Chap. VI. June 1950, 
Printing Equipment Engineer.) 

The following factors must be given 
serious consideration before any plan- 
ning is undertaken: 


1. Loeation. 

2. Stvle or type of camera. 

3. Darkroom space required. 
1. Permanence of installation. 


5. Production requirements. 
6. Illumination and wiring. 
7. Ventilation. 

8. Temperature controls. 

9. Painting and finishing. 


1. Location 


In deciding the camera and darkroom 
location, it is important to consider the 
vear round temperature and humidity. 

The ideal processing temperature is 
68 deg. F.. with a room temperature 
range of 65 deg. to 75 deg. F.. which 
must prevail through winter and sum- 
mer. At temperatures higher than 75 deg. 
IF. developing solutions will oxidize more 
rapidly, thus lessening its useful life and 
tending to cause staining. Comparativels 
lower temperatures will cause the de- 
veloper to act more slowly, which affects 
the contrast adversely. 

A good darkroom should be as dry as 
possible. Relative humidity of 70°¢@ or 
higher will cause equipment to rust and 
corrode. It also results in longer drving 
time for negative plates and films. Photo- 
graphic emulsions, and some chemicals 
may absorb moisture from the atmos- 
phere, resulting in ruined and_ useless 
materials. 

From the foregoing facts it is evident 
that desirable locations will not be found 
in damp cellars or basements, nor in un- 
insulated attics or top floor lofts, because 
of their disturbing effects upon the neces- 


sary. conditions imposed by processing 





requirements of chemical solutions and 
running water within the darkroom. 

If excessive dampness is unavoidable 
in the place to be occupied by the cam- 
era equipment and the darkroom, addi- 
tional problems of storage and moisture 
control must be solved. 


Moisture control can be partly met 
with calcium chloride drying units which 
can be obtained commercially, and by 
water-proofing walls and floors which 
will help to reduce the moisture content 
of the air. 

Materials storage must be figured as a 
twofold) problem. Sensitized materials 
(plates, films and papers) should be 
stored in moisture-proof and light-tight 
cabinets which should be apart from the 
chemical storage cabinets and com- 
pounding tables, particularly where bulk 
chemicals are weighed out. This pre- 
caution is necessary because it is possible 
for extremely fine particles of chemical 
dust to oat through the air and settle 
on the light-sensitive materials. These 
dust particles on films and plates may 
cause pin-holes and other defects in the 
negatives and positives. 

Chemical storage cabinets should also 
be equipped with calcium chloride drying 
units or units of silica gel in order to re- 
duce atmospheric moisture content to a 
minimum inside the cabinet. 

Proximity of water supply, drainage 
and electrical facilities are important 
considerations in the selection of a loca- 
tion for the camera installation, dark- 
room and chemical compounding station 
which should be situated outside the 
darkroom. 


It must be remembered too, that the 
more extensive the plumbing and wiring 
required, the more expensive the installa- 
tion becomes. Therefore, the cost factor 
rules out an indiscriminate and thought- 
lessly installed system. Concentrating 
these facilities in one continuous direction 
and location will assure better and in- 
creased production. 





2. Style or Type of Camera 


The floor plans and layout of sinks, 
shelves and storage cabinets, light tables 
and other equipment is dependent upon 
the style or type of camera installation. 
Referring to (Figs. 10 c, f and g), it will 
be noted that there are three distinct 
styles of darkroom camera installations, 


having direct bearing upon the size of 


the darkroom. 


Turning to (Chap. LX, p. 54, Novem- 
ber 1950, Printing Equipment Engineer). 
entitled Auxiliary Camera Back, it will be 
found that the darkroom will need to be 
of greater depth for the effective installa- 
tion of this equipment, with any of the 
darkroom cameras illustrated in Fig. 10. 


3. Darkroom Space Required 


An average walking step measures 
approximately 30 in. Distance to be trav- 
elled by the camera operator from the 
copyboard to the processing sinks and 
trays should be figured at two 30 in. 
paces plus 12 in. additional. 

This distance of 72 in. should be de- 
termined as the safest width of the walk- 
ing aisle running parallel to the sinks and 
processing equipment. To the recom- 
mended 72 in. aisle must be added an 
additional 12 in. for each 12 in. the cam- 
era bed or chassis extends into the dark- 
room. 


Width of the darkroom should be 
based upon the same 30 in. walking step. 
The distance from the inner door con- 
necting the darkroom with the light 
baffle chamber, to the near side of the 
camera back, should measure 72 in. This 
area should be kept free of any obstruc- 
tions which may hinder either the en- 
trance or exit of the operator. At the 


other end of the darkroom an aisle of 


approx. 48 in. from the far side of the 
camera back, should run parallel to the 
cabinets and shelving lining the end wall. 
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4. Installation Permanence 


[he camera is essential to the produc- 
tion of photographic reproductions, and 
of equal importance is the darkroom 
where the photographic reproduction is 
chemically processed. 

The initial expenditures for photo- 
graphic and darkroom equipment and 
installations are too great to be treated 
lightly. It cannot be stressed too strongly 
that when such equipment is installed, it 
should be done on a long range _ basis 
rather than one of temporary nature. 

If installation of photo reproduction 
equipment is deemed to be economically 
sound, then it should be done with a view 
to expansion and growth of the depart- 
ment. 

Allowances for additional space should 
be provided for, rather than a limitation 
to the minimum requirements for the 
actual installation. When departmental 
expansion becomes necessary, then the 
addition of new equipment can be ac- 
complished at a relatively lower outlay 
of expense. 

Planning for future needs, means per- 
manence in all installations. 


5. Production Requirements 


Where work is small in nature, it is 
logical to assume that all necessary equip- 
ment must be no larger than needed to 
accommodate small work. The dark- 
room, however, should be planned to 
accommodate increased production in 
processing procedures and operations. 
This means, that as camera production 
is increased, adequate chemical proc- 
essing facilities will be available to handle 
the increase efficiently, so that no bottle- 
necks will result. 

Planning camera equipment and dark- 
room facilities is dependent upon other 
factors which are all too frequently over- 
looked or ignored. These are primarily 
the pressroom equipment and production 
loads. If the runs are short and plate 
changes are frequent, this factor must be 


















































Fig. 22b.—This is representative of the appearance of the darkroom and the gallery surroundings in relation to the camera bellows and light 


transmission during exposure. 
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Fig. 22c.—Diagram indicates the appearance of the darkroom during chemical processing operation with safelight illumination. 


taken into account. The press and plate 
size is also a determining factor. Sheet 
size of paper most generally converted 
and printed, with the approximate 
‘number up’ on each sheet, must not be 
overlooked in planning for the camera 
department needs. 

A general average number of negatives 
or positives needed for imposition and 
plate making is of greatest concern. In 
this regard it is necessary that a great 
deal of factual production data be prev- 
iously compiled. 

Camera production capacity depends 
primarily upon the maximum work sizes 
of the reproductions in relation to the 
press, plate and finished paper sizes as 
well as the potential production sched- 
ules. 

Regardless of camera size, the dark- 
room must be of such size as to be capable 
of accommodating sinks, trays and other 
equipment of greater capacity in order to 
efficiently handle increased camera pro- 
duction when that equipment is operat- 
ing at peak schedules. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
the production potential is vital in plan- 
ning the darkroom and its anticipated 
output. 

Before construction of the darkroom is 
begun, or a wiring diagram is made, it is 
well to check over a list of immediate and 
possible future equipment such as: 


Densitometers 
Electric agitators 
Eleetrie driers 
Cloeks and timers 
Light tables 
Heating elements 


Safelights 

White lights 
Ventilating systems 
Foot switches 
Negative Viewers 
Cooling coils 


Practically all modern darkrooms are 
fitted with the foregoing items and manv 
more. Every darkroom will contain: 


a. White ceiling lights. 

b. White lights over the sink and de- 
veloping trays. 

ce. Safelights over the developing trays. 

d. Outlets for several extra pieces of 
equipment. 
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Good planning will have the current 
coming into the darkroom, — passed 
through a master switch located at the 
door. Throwing this control when leaving 
the darkroom will eliminate any danger 
of leaving anything turned on by mistake. 

Extreme danger can result from make- 
shift wiring, and overloaded power lines 
by the use of loose cords and 2, 3, or 4- 
way plugs. All wiring should be done by 
a licensed electrician, who should also be 
cautioned to use moistureproof cables 
and fixtures. 

Safelights—An ideal safelight fixture is 
one which provides sections for at least 
three different color filters and one white 
light section (Fig. 22a and c). What color 
filters will be used is determined by the 
kind of material to be employed, its sensi- 
tivity to light and color, and other 
peculiarities. 

Films and plates for process work are 
of two general sensitivity classifications, 
Orthochromatic and Panchromatic. Since 
the orthochromatic emulsions are in- 
sensitive to red, these materials may be 
processed under a red safelight such as 
an Ansco A7 

The wide range color sensitivity of 
panchromatic films and plates makes it 
advisable to process these materials in 
total darkness. (Fig. 22b.) Sometimes the 
indirect illumination of a dark green 
filter can be used with panchromatic ma- 
terials, but because the illumination pro- 
vided by such a safelight is of such poor 
quality, it is better to do without it, thus 
avoiding the ever-present possibility of 
fogging the material. 

Each manufacturer of photographic 
materials supplies specific instructions as 
to the safelights to be used (Fig. 22c). 
It is best to heed these recommendations 
and use the specifically recommended 
filters only. Don’t take chances and use 
colored cellophanes or other similar ma- 
terials simply because they seem to be of 
the proper color or density. The amount 
of complementary light passed through 


such makeshift filters can cause irrepair- 
able damage to the negative or positive. 

Despite all discussion of lights and safe- 
light illumination inside the darkroom, 
the chamber should live up to its name, 
and when properly closed and unlighted 
it should be absolutely dark (Fig. 22b). 

Frequent checks for light leaks are 
necessary and essential to most efficient 
production. 


7. Ventilation 


In planning the darkroom, several 
vital factors must be considered; the 
health of the operator is essentially the 
first consideration; protection of the 
light-sensitive material is second and 
adequate working space, the third. 

Each of the above mentioned factors is 
directly or indirectly affected by the 
many variables concentrated inside the 
darkroom. These variables must be over- 
come or controlled if efficient production 
is to be assured. 

In sealing the darkroom against light 
leakage, even to the smallest pin-hole, all 
possible sources of necessary ventilation 
is sealed out. This means that some form 
of air conditioning or control must be in- 
cluded in the plans. 

How the system is to be installed is de- 
pendent upon the size of the darkroom, 
the number of people working in it, the 
type of construction and finish, and the 
length of time the system will be used. 

A blower type ventilator should be in- 
stalled near the darkroom ceiling to re- 
move stale air and chemical fumes. A 
fresh air duct, preferably a blower type 
air filter should be provided near the 
floor, especially if there are more than 
one person working in the room simul- 
taneously. 


8. Temperature Control 


Meaning of the term, Temperature 
Control, now under discussion refers to 
the water supply and recommended proc- 





essing temperatures of the chemical solu- 
tions. and not to the room temperature 
which has been previously mentioned. 

Since the manufacture of photographic 
materials is under constant control ap- 
proaching a nearly perfect or ideal condi- 
tion, an approach to a nearly similar 
ideal condition must be made when 
planning the darkroom. 

Because most photographic formulas 
require a recommended 68 deg. F.. and 
sustained temperatures of 65 deg. F. to 
75 deg. F.. it follows that way heating 
and cooling devices must be utilized. 

Variable temperatures) of raw tap 
water, either hot or cold. are too great to 


trust to the fingers and touch systems of 


determination. When specific water tem- 
peratures are required, a thermostati- 
cally controlled mixing faucet is a must. 

Greater variations than the allowable 
or recommended temperature range will 
invariably result in trouble which may 
become very costly and difficult to cor- 
rect. Some of these troubles may never 
be discovered untl after the printing 
plates are made, and sometimes never 
until the job is on the press and partly 
run. 

Certainly, temperature controls are 
too important to be treated lightly when 
planning the darkroom. 


9. Painting and Finishing 


It is a known fact that light and color 


are representative of life. Black on the 





EXECUTIVE 


William R. Turn- 
er has been ap- 
pointed a sales 
representative for 
Intertype Corpo- 
ration's Southern 
District office, 
according to A 
T. Mann, jr., Wice 
President. Turner 
will cover news- 
paper and print- 
ing establish- 
ments in Arkan- 
sas and Tennes- 
see. Previous to 
joining the Inter- 
type firm in 1949, 
he held various 
mechanical positions on the Miami (Fla.) 


Herald. 


According to an announcement by 
Vulcan Rubber Products, Inc... Edward 
C. Hemes has been appointed General 
Manager and James H. McGourtv has 
joined the firm in a sales capacity. Hemes, 
who previously was manager of the gas 
meter diaphragm division of the com- 
pany, has been with the Vulcan or- 
ganization since 1946. He is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. McGourty 
has been associated with the Superior 
Meter Co. as East Coast sales manager 
and director of labor relations. 
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other hand, is morbid and depressing in 
its effect upon life and surroundings ex- 
cept when it serves as a complement to 
emphasize some other color or feature by 
its Intense contrast to light and color. 

Any black material will absorb visible 
light, and will effectively conceal certain 
kinds of dust. dirt and filth which is made 
apparent on any white or colored surface, 
even to the uniest speck. 

Because of the light absorbing quali- 
ties of Black, the only place where this 
quality can be used to its best advantage 
is on all interior surfaces of the camera 
bellows between the lens and the light- 
sensitive material. (Fig. 22a.) 

Painting and finishing the darkroom 
walls and floors should be determined by 
the following: 


1. Vhe safety of the operator. 

2. The creation of pleasant: working 
surroundings. 

3. The facilitation of easy to clean sur- 
faces with incentives to good house- 
keeping practices. 


It must be remembered that when a 
properly built darkroom is closed and 
sealed against light. the interior of the 
darkroom is dark (Fig. 22b): there is no 
determination or recognition of either 
white or color and a satelight is safe, re- 
gardless of the surroundings or colors 
(Fig. 22c). If the darkroom is to” be 
painted, no matter what color is selected, 
there is absolutely no good reason. to 
choose black. 


Fred E. Broling, 
promoted to the 
newly created 
position of Chi- 
cago Metropoli- 
tan Branch Sales 
Manager for 
Harris - Seybold 
Co. The appoint- 
ment was an- 
nounced jointly 
by Ren R. Perry, 
General Sales 
Manager, and 
Cal A. Loefgren, 
Western District 
Manager for the 
company. Brol- 
ing will be re- 
sponsible for the activities of H-S salesmen 
in Chicago proper and the outlying terri- 
tories usually considered part of Metro- 
politan Chicago. For the past several years 
he has represented Harris-Seybold in the 
Chicago and Milwaukee areas. 


Norton T. Steed, 
appointed New 
England Man- 
ager of Miehle 
Printing Press and 
Mfg. Co. Since 
World War Il, 
Steed has worked 
out of the Miehle 
New York office. 
He succeeds 
Ralph J. Waite 
who recently re- 
tired after 40 
years service with 
the Miehle com- 
pany. 
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The ceiling and. side walls can be 
painted a pleasant light green down to a 
point about 6 ft. from the floor. Un- 
glazed tuling or a light colored linoleum 
can be used to finish the darkroom walls 
to a height of six feet from the floor. 
White can be used with equal safety, if 
it is not glossy. All fixtures, sinks, cabi- 
nets, shelving and furnishings should be 
painted a darker and harmonizing shade 
of the selected finishing color (Fig. 22a). 

Because of the danger of slipping and 
possible injury to the operator due to 
spilled liquids on the floor, the flooring 
should be carefully considered. 


Here. hard. smooth surfaced tlooring 
should be avoided. If the floor is origi- 
nally of concrete construction, then a 
wooden floor should be overlaid. with an 
air space between. The wooden floor 
should be covered with a resilient cork 
compounded battleship linoleum of any 
suitable color. and should be sealed 
against leakage at the wall base. 


When completed. a well equipped and 
convenient-to-use darkroom is a good in- 
vestument, and a source of satistacuion and 
pleasure to the workman. Any competent 
camera operator prefers the best equip- 
ment and working conditions under 
which he does the best work. 


So plan the best darkroom possible 
and you will be well repaid in’ better 
workmanship and greater production. 


(Zo Be Continued ) 


Peter Rice has 
been appointed 
General Sales 
Manager for the 
Printing Machin- 
ery Div., Electric 
Boat Co. Has 
been with the 
company since 
formation of the 
Printing Machin- 
ery Div. 


Frank N. Kelly, 
Asst. Treasurer, 
Electric Boat Co., 
appointed Man- 
ager of the Print- 
ing Machinery 
Div., according 
to O. P. Robin- 
son, jr., Vice 
President and 
General Man- 
ager of the Gro- 
ton Plant. 





James J. Walsh, Research Engineer 
for the W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, 
passed away on Sunday, December 3 
from coronary occlusion. He is survived 
by his widow. two daughters and_ six 
sons. James A.. Edward R. and Harry J. 
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are pressmen for the W. F. Hall Printing 
Co. Leroy K. is a machinist for the Chi- 
cago Cuneo Press. Most of James J. 
Walsh's life was spent as a letterpress 
pressman. He accomplished a number of 
research and development projects. One 
was pre-makeready of printing plates, 
printing plate routing with needle-point 
routers to reduce hard edges and hand 
tooling. He was one of the first to use 
rubber press packing and rubber ink 
rollers to improve quality, increase pro- 
duction and to reduce makeready time 
from the small proof press to the giant 
magazine and catalog presses. He is said 
to have originated composition ink roller 
coatings, the double coat for dividing 
the roller into sections for colors without 
cuuliing into the composition. He de- 
signed the first gas mixer and enclosed 
oven stvle of web ink driers. He is cred- 
ited with having made the first air angle 
bar for rotary web presses. 


William Gegen- 
heimer, 78 Roeb- 
ling St., Brook- 
lyn, well known 
in the Graphic 
Arts industry as 
an offset press 
engineer and as 
director of his 
own business 
since 1918, re- 
centlyannounced 
he is being 
joined by his son, 
Harold W. Ge- 
genheimer, for- 
merly Division 
Mgr. of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co.'s 
Printing Machinery Div. Harold Gegen- 
heimer will continue his connection with 
E.B.CO in the capacity of consultant. 

Prior to designing the E.B.CO offset 
press, he spent many years in the litho- 
graphic equipment field. He collaborated 
with his father in designing the original 
Willard offset press, now the E.B.CO. 


ARC Nurses Serve 


More than 900 Red Cross nurses served 
in 80 disaster relief operations last vear. 





THING TO FEAR IS FAILURE 


Abstraeted from address of Charles F. 
(reese, Special Consultant, Time, Ine.’s 
Springdale (Conn.) Laboratories, before 
Intl. Craftsmen’s Offset Clinie, Chicago, 
September 1950.) 


OME of you and many of the 

men working under you are 
asking: ‘What will research do 
to me and my job?” We think the 
answer is clear. Graphic Arts 
Research will enable you to do 
a better job; it will increase job 
Opportunities and will create 
many new jobs. It is lack of prog- 
ress which destroys industries and 
jobs. The thing to fear is failure 
to move ahead. 
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Graphic Arts Exposition 
Financially Successful 


The Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Expositions, 
Inc., met Thursday, December 12, 
Lake Shore Club, Chicago. Presi- 
dent A. E. Giegengack presented 
his statement to the board. Upon 
conclusion of the statement, and 
among other actions, the board 
allocated $28,500 to the Educa- 
tional Fund of the Intl. Assoc. of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. 
The board also found that the 
corporation had operated more 
economically than thought pos- 
sible when its budget was ap- 
proved. As a result, refunds to 
exhibitors in the amount of 
$42,870.52 were authorized. 


The board was highly compli- 
mentary of the work done by 
President A. E. Giegengack, 
Treasurer S. F. Beatty, Treasurer 
Edward Christensen, and Asst. to 
the President Russell H. Herrell. 











Zinc Order Issued 


EGINNING January 1. 1951, the 
use of zine plate stock by photo- 
eneravers (over 3 thousand Ibs. in 
any calendar quarter) is restricted under 
the terms of Zine Order No. M-15. is- 
sued by National Production Authority, 
UL. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 


25. D. C. The purchase and inventory of 


zine was regulated starting with the date 
December 1, 1950. However. those en- 


eravers using less than 3 thousand Ibs. of 


zine are permitted to use up to 3 thou- 
sand Ibs. in anv calendar quarter be- 
ginning January 1, 1951. 

Those firms which have in the past. 
and in the future. will use more than 3 
thousand Ibs. of zinc in anv calendar 
quarter are restricted as follows: During 
the calendar quarter beginning January 
1. 1951, and each calendar quarter there- 
alter. the use of zine is restricted to 80 
of the average quarterly 
pounds of zine used during the base 
period that is, the two quarters of the 
six months ending June 30, 1950. 

A flexible provision has been made in 
the Order M-15 for the use of zine by 
months in any calendar quarter. The 
phrase referred to reads as follows: ** Pro- 
vided. however. that his (the photoen- 
egraver’s) use of such items in anv one 
month shall not exceed 40°) of the per- 
mitted quarterly use.” 

Provision is also made for practical 
minimum working inventory which is 


taken to mean the smallest quanuty of 


zine from which a person can reasonably 
meet his deliveries or supply his services 
on the basis of his currently scheduled 
method and rate of operation within the 
restricuions of Zine Order M-15. In the 
order, inventories of zinc are limited to 
a 45-day supply, or to a_ practicable 
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number of 


minimum working inventory~-which- 
ever is less. 

Restrictions on receipts of zinc, ex- 
cessive inventory and requirements for 
keeping records for at least two years are 
provided for in the order. 


Shulman Folder and Plant 


Ben Shulman Associates, Inc., has pre- 
pared an eight page, two-color folder in 
Spanish for Central and South American 
newspaper publishers and printing plant 
owners. The folder outlines the sales and 
technical service offered by the organiza- 
tion and contains pictures and informa- 
tion concerning key personnel in the 
Shulman firm. 

According to Ben Shulman. President 
of the company, a plant has been ac- 
quired by Ben Shulman Associates lo- 
cated at 45-14 51st St.. Woodside, Long 
Island, N. Y.. which is to be utilized as a 
showroom, rebuilding work shop and 
warehouse. The showroom will display 
rebuilt and used Graphic Arts equip- 
ment. 

Shulman also announced the appoint- 
ment of Leslie C. Kendall as Director of 
Sales for the Original Heidelberg Press in 
Greater New York and New York state. 
Kendall previously was New York sales 
supervisor for Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. 


Excellent Paper 


Cranston Williams, jr.. son of Cranston 
Williams. ANPA Manager, graduated in 
August 1950 with the degree of B.E.E. 
(electrical engineering, electronics op- 
tion) from the University of Virginia. 
Charlottesville. Va. His graduation 
paper isenutled Yerography and was pub- 
lished in the October 1950 issue of the 
Virginia Engineering Review. The paper is 
prepared in compact and informative 
manner. This paper along with a de- 
tailed paper on Nerography has been 
filed in the Virginia Engineering Library. 
At present. Cranston, jr.. is attending the 
Wharton Graduate Business School at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He plans 
to enter newspaper work 


Scraping Mitt 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


CRAPS of window screen can be 
utilized for scraping soot, scale, rust, 
dirt. and the like from surfaces on 

which such matter has attached itself. 
Every bodv is familiar with steel wool and 
its use for scraping and cleaning. Win- 
dow screening can be made to serve the 
same purpose. One way. if the sheets of 
screen are large enough, is to make a 
mitt into which vour hand ts thrust, and 
vou can then go after the adhering mat- 
ter with telling effect. You may not like 
to get vour hand dirty but vou can do a 
better job in that wav because vou can 
feel the surface with vour fingers through 
the wire screen and even through a cot- 
ton glove that can be worn inside the wire 
mitt. if desired. For places that cannot 
be reached by hand. tack a wad _ ot 
crumpled-up window screen on the end 
of a stick and use that as a scraper 
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Collotype Printing Process 





By THOS. D. HOOK* 


*Vice President, Black Box Photo & Collotype Studio, Chicago. Abstract of address delivered 
before Photo-Gelatin Clinic, Intl. Assoc. of Printing House Craftsmen, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
September 1950: also breef report of Question and Answer Period followeing Mr. Hook's address. 


HE Collotype Process has been 

adapted to the printing of art calen- 

dars, postcards and greeting cards. 
Many fine frontispieces and illustrations 
in fine books are printed in Collotype. 
Sales portfolios, sales presentations along 
with dealer or jobber catalogs, reference 
books or catalogs with a complication of 
illustrations lend themselves to Collotype. 
In recent years a great quantity of blow- 
ups have been reproduced in monotone, 
duotone and full color by Collotype. Re- 
productions of magazine ads are suitable 
Collotype jobs, as well as counter, wall 
and floor displays. Possibly this field con- 
stitutes the major type of Collotype 
printing today. 

The Collotype printing process pro- 
duces fine printing in monotone, duotone 
or full color, in short runs. . . The mini- 
mum quantity of reproductions is 100, 
while the maximum quantity is about 
5000. The size of the desired printed area 
is a determining factor in the maximum 
quantity. The largest continuous tone 
area that can be printed on a single sheet 
is 42 in. by 61 in.... An example of the 
economy can be explained by indicating 
that often 3, 4, or even 5000 full color 
sheets can be completely processed and 
printed for the cost of offset separations 
and plates. This example is based on fine 
quality reproductions in either offset or 
Collotype. 


Basically, a Picture Process 


Because Collotype is basically a picture 
reproducing process, some of its finest 
work is produced from Kodachrome. 
Flexichrome, Ektachrome and dye trans- 
fer originals. 

Oftentimes test runs in Collotype 
make a fine and most economical medium 
for securing public reaction to material 
for retail sales. This procedure is used by 
greeting card manufacturers before ex- 
pensive plates are made for long runs. 

When is a job suited to Collotype? 
There are three basic factors to be con- 
sidered. Any job that meets these require - 
ments cannot be more beneficially re- 
produced any other way. 

First Factor is the amount of picture 
area, large areas of picture value. This 
includes large areas of fine, delicate tones, 
large areas of continuous tone. 

Second Factor is quality. If the require- 
ment is for quantities from 100 (any size) 
to approx. 5000 (large sheets size 44 in. 
by 62 in.). 

Third Factor is economy. Many a job 
has been run in monotone, duotone or 
full color by other printing processes 
when greater quality and economy could 
have been delivered by Collotype. 

We often use this maxim as a yard- 
stick of comparison of cost of Collotype 
over fine letterpress or fine lithography: 
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‘The shorter the run and the greater the 
picture area the greater is the difference 
between Collotype costs and lithographic 
costs.”’ Basically, Collotype is not com- 
petitive to other printing processes, be- 
cause Collotype fits a printing require - 
ment that cannot be economically met 
by any other printing medium. Any job 
that does not fit the three basic factors 


Thos. D. Hook 


previously mentioned should be run in 
some other process. 


Mechanical Aspects 


The initial step in Collotype printing 
concerns the copy and photography. The 
copy for Collotype printing can be pre- 
pared similarly to the way it is prepared 
for offset. If the originals are photo- 
graphs, they ought to be soft and full- 
toned. Negatives for Collotype printing 
must be made the right density to fit the 
emulsion on Collotype plates, and the 
emulsion on a Collotype plate compares 
in value to the emulsion on a normal 
sheet of photographic paper. If a full 
color job is in progress a set of separation 
negatives is required. It is possible to 
print in full color Collotype from black 
and white art work by using color over- 
lays. In practically all cases, the negatives 
are retouched with a needle point pencil 
and by stump with French crayon. Best 
results are obtained by retouching be- 
cause whatever retouching is done on the 
negatives to improve their quality will 


PRINTING 


be transferred to the plate. Once the 
plate is exposed from the negatives 
nothing can be entirely taken out, nor 
can anything be added. 

After the negatives are made and re- 
touched they are stripped on masking 
paper. All the negatives and type matter 
are mounted face up because they appear 
in reverse on the printing plate. Inas- 
much as Collotype is direct printing (the 
paper kisses the plate) the impression is 
taken from the plate to the paper. 


Platemaking 


The next step is platemaking. The 
gelatin is dissolved by mixing with the 
correct amount of water and _ heating. 
The gelatin begins to dissolve at 108 deg. 
F. Bichromate of potassium and bichro- 
mate of ammonium (dissolved) are added 
to the gelatin and water at approx. 120 
deg. F. This solution is cooked until it 
reaches a temperature of about 150 
deg. F. The solution ought to be run 
through a centrifuge to purify the gelatin 
and remove all imperfections such as fat. 
However, this procedure is not always 
followed. 

Collotype plates are aluminum. The 
plates are dry-grained just enough so 
that the emulsion will adhere to the plate. 
These plates last indefinitely because 
after the plates are printed they are 
placed in a tank and the old emulsion is 
Soaked off and the plate is cleaned and 
recoated. 


Coating the Plate 


A clean plate is fastened in a vertical 
or horizontal whirler and the emulsion is 
poured over the plate while it is in 
motion. After the plate is completely 
coated, the whirler is closed and kept in 
motion, the electric heating elements are 
turned on and the plate is left in the 
whirler about 25 min. All of the moisture 
is removed from the whirler while the 
plates are being made by an exhaust fan. 

Exposing the plate is the next opera- 
tion. The masked negatives are placed 
in the vacuum exposing frame. The plate 
is faced up on the frame and the masks 
are placed over the plate. When the ex- 
posing time has been determined the 
exposure is made by arc lights. During 
this procedure, the following action takes 


place: While exposing, the clear parts of 


the negatives which are the shadows on 
a positive, become dark. From the deep- 
est shadows to the highest highlight, a 
hardening of the gelatine takes place. 


A Relieved Plate 


When the exposing time is completed, 
the exposed plate is placed in cool circu- 
lating water to wash out the bichromates. 
At this point, a chemical action, or vari- 
ous degrees of swelling, takes place on 
the plate. Those areas of the image on 
the plate which have been exposed the 
longest, such as the shadows, will absorb 
the least amount of water and remain 
deep. From that deep shadow to the 
least exposed highlight one can feel the 
relief of the entire image. 

That part of the plate which was 
covered by masking paper or opaque 
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will swell up the most and retain enough 
moistness so that it will not accept the 
ink. After the washing-out period the 
plate is dried. 

Before the plate is placed on the press 
it is submerged in a solution of water and 
glycerine to swell up the gelatine. 


Printing from Plate 


Collotype plates are locked on direct 
rotary press plate cylinders in the same 
manner as offset plates are locked on 
offset press plate cylinders. The plate is 
dried with paper, but the gelatine retains 
approx. 70% of the moisture. 

Collotype ink is a very heavy ink and 
it is a grease ink. When the ink rollers 
pass over the surface of the plate, the 
deep parts, such as the shadows, will re- 
ceive the most ink. The balance of the 
image on the plate will accept ink in 
direct proportion to the amount of light 
absorbed by the plate. 

The only makeready necessary is treat- 
ing the plate chemically. For example, if 
the image is too dark, the plate is rubbed 
or etched down with a solution comprised 
of water glycerine and ammonia. On the 
other hand, if the image is too weak, a 
mixture of grain alcohol, glycerine and 
tannic acid is used to harden the image 
to a severe degree to make it accept more 
ink. Actually, the latitude of toning and 
gardening the printing surfaces is very 
limited. 

Before starting to print the actual run, 
the plate must be hardened by using a 
mixture of water, glycerine and_for- 
maldehyde. This toughens the gelatin to 
such a degree that it is possible to print 
many thousand impressions from one 
plate. 


Must Have Humidity 


A Collotype plate is subject to all 
climatic changes. For producing fine 
Collotype printing the plant must be 
protected against sudden changes such 
as are caused by heat and cold and high 
and low humidity. The pressroom must 
have a humidifier to supply the correct 
amount of moisture to keep the plate 
running normally. The moisture is al- 
ways taken out of the gelatine and ab- 
sorbed by the paper because of the direct 
contact of the plate and the paper. 

For Collotype printing, a fine grade of 
uncoated stock is required. Most pro- 
ducers of high quality Collotype printing 
used a stock that is specially milled for 
the industry. The paper is available in 
weights from 60 Ib. to 18 pt. bristol. The 
stock comes only in white but an India 
tint can be milled. Collotype paper can 
be processed with varnish, lacquer, 
plastic, Vinylite, or acetate coating, and 
it can be processed with embossing of 
any description. 


Questions and Answers 


In response to a question asked by 
Ken Chapin of the Pittsburgh Club, Mr. 
Hook stated that any book to be printed 
by the Collotype process must have 50% 
picture content to be reproduced eco- 
nomically. 
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If there are any loose particles in the 
paper which is to be printed upon by 
Collotype, it is not practical to try to 
reproduce the job on that kind of paper. 

Metal stock cannot be printed upon 
by the Collotype process. 

Color work can be reproduced easily 
from fourcolor process separations. 

Ordinarily, a greater range of colors 
is inherent in the Collotype process than 
in the offset process. 

Mr. Hook asserted that Collotype is 
the only process which can be used to 
print both sides of the stock such as are 
used in transparency displays, from 8 in. 
by 10 in. upto 41 in. by 60 in. The back- 
up impression is offsetted on the impres- 
sion cylinder. In this way, color intensity 
is secured in transmitted light displays. 


He exhibited a good size example of 


color transparency in a light box which 
had been blown up from a 4 in. by 5 in. 
Kodachrome film. 


Someone wanted to know, on runs of 


5000, if there is a gradual disintegration 
of color. Mr. Hook replied by stating 
that the degree of color variation is no 
greater in Collotype than in the offset or 
letterpress processes. 


Moisture in the nonprinting areas of 


the plate is continuously supplied during 
the press run by an overhead humidifier. 


Type Metals 


and Their Care 


By WM. C. OTTER* 


*Voce President, Imperial Type Metal Co. Ab- 

vtract of address delivered hefore PNPA- 
NZPA Mechanical Conference, Atlantic 
City, April 1959. 





Impurities: 


The common impurities in type 
metals are copper, zinc, iron, and ar- 
senic. Iron is rarely encountered be- 
cause of the almost negative affinity of 
lead for this element. Arsenic is rather 
common, being hard to entirely remove, 
but if present in small quantities, does 
not impair the casting properties of the 
type metal alloy. Zinc and copper are 
the most easily introduced accidentally 
into type metals because of the presence 
in most plants of zinc and copper engrav- 
ings, electrotypes and brass matrices. 
Routing and sawing of plates produces 
chips, which will work their way into the 
Linotype metal supply unless carefully 
segregated. Of the two, zinc is more 
harmful, causing the metal in the molten 
stage to become heavy and _ sluggish, 
which, in turn will clog the pump nozzle 
and mouthpiece orifices. Copper, if kept 
under 0.07% will do no actual harm, but 
in higher percentages it would have a 
tendency to choke the pot mouthpieces. 
Copper would also add to the hardness of 
the alloy. 


Remelting and Drossing 


Very often, the important task of re- 
melting Linotvpe Metal is taken too 
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lightly and is greatly under-estimated. 
In planning a location for installing the 
remelting equipment, pick out a small 
room by itself, if possible, with proper 
ventilation and light but free from drafts. 
A ventilating fan is preferable, thus 
enabling excess smoke and fumes to be 
cleared quickly. The equipment should 
include a fairly large-sized furnace with 
a protective hood, a skimmer, flux, and 
proper adjusting metals to replace the 
dross losses. Remember that suitable 
equipment and adequate supplies pay 
well in dross savings and in proper main- 
tenance of the uniformity of the metal 
supply. 


Remelting Line-Composing Metal 


Linotype Metal is an alloy of 4% Tin 
and 11.50% Antimony. Through various 
tests and experiments if this alloy is to 
operate efficiently and economically, the 
everyday working metal should be main- 
tained at not less than 3.75% Tin and 
11.50% Antimony, and operated on 
typesetting machines at between 525 deg. 
and 545 deg. F. 

At each remelting, the cleaning should 
be done at a temperature of 650 deg. F. 
The Metal should be stirred for several 
minutes, using a prepared flux in order 
to free the metal particles from the oxide, 
thus reducing the dross to a minimum. 
If the temperature range is above 650 
deg. F., you will produce excessive dross, 
resulting in greater loss of tin. If remelted 
and skimmed at a lower temperature the 
result will be excessive loss of antimony. 
After skimming off the dross, you should 
replace the dross loss, pound for pound 
with a recommended Linotype Adjusting 
Alloy. 

When pouring the molten metal, be 
sure that the molds are located as near to 
the remelting pot as possible, so as to in- 
sure a minimum amount of dross forma- 
tion in the process. If permitted to form, 
the oxide imbeds itself in the pigs, caus- 
ing obstructed throats and clogged 
mouthpieces, poor slugs, and increased 
fuel costs. 

Take every precaution to keep foreign 
materials such as copper, zinc, and elec- 
trotype plates, brass rules, and matrices 
away from the Linotype Metal which is 
to be remelted. 

There are three considerations that 
you should keep in mind when drossing 
metal: (First) Temperature. The higher 
the temperature, the more rapidly it 
absorbs oxygen from the air, thus creat- 
ing a greater amount of dross. Keep the 
metal cool or frozen when not in use. 
(Second) Time. The amount of dross is 
dependent on time exposure to the air. 
Remember that in two hours you will get 
twice as much oxidation as you will in 
one hour. (Third) Agitation. This will in- 
crease the amount of dross, so that it is 
well not to agitate more than absolutely 
necessary. 


Drossing Stereo Pot 
When drossing your Stereotype Meta! 
pot, a thin protective layer of dross, pref- 


erably 14 in. thick, should remain on top 
of the molten metal. Each pot should 
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have a hood which fits directly on top of 


the pot. A swinging door should be avail- 
able, so that the returned tails and plates 
can be slid easily into the pot. ‘The hood 
and swinging door will eliminate the haz- 
ard of hot metal splashes; will avoid 
drafts, which in turn will cool the surface 
of your metal; and finally, will result in a 
reducuon of dross losses. 

In removing the dross, first use a flux 
to clean and reduce the weight of the 
oxide to a minimum, then lift: off the 
dross, leaving a protective layer on the 
surface as already mentioned. This opera- 
tion should be done at 700 deg. F. Having 
removed the dross, replace this loss with 
an equal weight of Stereotype Adjusting 
Metal. 


Adhere to Recommended 
Procedures 


If you will adhere to the remelting pro- 
cedure recommended, we believe the 
resultant. mechanical troubles will be 
avoided for the most part. We in the 
metal business believe the following to be 
good suggestions to bear in mind: 

1. Remove all zinc, copper, brass, and 

foreign materials. 

2. Heat metal to recommended tem- 
peratures only. 

3. Melt a full pot of metal. 

4. Agitate until dross is free of visible 
metal. 

5. Use a flux before skimming to sepa- 
rate dross from metals. 

6. Skim dross from surface and place 

in drum. 

Add amount of adjusting metals in 

equal weight to dross removed to 

replace the lost ingredients. 


Temperature and Proper 
Heat Controls 


Linotype Metal has a formula of 4% 
Tin, 11.50% Antimony, and 84% Lead, 


while Stereotype Metal has a formula of 


6% Tin, 13.50% Antimony, and 80.5% 
Lead. These Linotype and Stereotype 
Metal formulas are known as the eutectic 
and super-eutectic, which have fixed 
definite low melting points. Linotype is 
molten at 465 degrees F., and Stereotype 
is molten at 520 degrees F. Any varia- 
tion in these formulas in percentages of 
Tin or Antimony will increase the melt- 
ing temperature in the handling of your 
metals. 

Now, the reason I have mentioned the 
eutectic point particularly in reference to 
Stereotype Metal is because of the fol- 
lowing point [ wish to make. A demon- 
stration of the super-eutectic in Stereo- 
type Metal took place several months 
ago in a well known Eastern daily news- 
paper plant. The foreman of the stereo- 
type department was asked as an experi- 
ment, to reduce the temperature in the 
Stereotype Metal pot from his normal of 
650 deg. F. to 550 deg. F. He did so. and 
you can well imagine what took place. 
Two spouts are attached to a 10 T. pot: 
one spout is heated by gas, the other 
spout is not heated nor was it insulated. 
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When casting at the 550 deg. point, the 
unheated spout froze completely, while 
the heated spout showed signs of freezing. 
Had the casting of plates been continued 
at or around this temperature, the plates 
would have solidified faster than normal. 
The air bubbles. instead of retreating 
from the face to the back of the plate 
would have shown up quickly in the face, 
eventually causing plenty of pressroom 
trouble. 

The metal temperature will change 
approx. 50 deg. from the pot temperature 
until it hits the casting box. In other 
words, since the temperature of the metal 
in the pot was 550 deg. F.. when the 
metal hit the casting box the tempera- 
ture change was approx. 50 deg. lower, 
or at the freezing point. 

In securing good results from = your 
metals, it is essential to have sufficient 
heat in the proper place. To explain, 
we'll cite a concrete example. Compare 
two samples of 6 Pt. Elrod strip material, 
both taken from the same machine, and 
cast with the same metal but at different 
temperatures. The Elrod slug and rule 
casting mechanism is fitted with three 
separate heating units. The pot unit is 
controlled by a thermostat and the 
throat and mold units maintain a fixed 
heat through rheostat control. One of the 
two rule specimens can be bent around 
a finger, indicative of the fact that the 
correct amount of heat was maintained 
in the proper places. The second sample 
when bent around a finger, which is 
brittle and breaks with little effort when 
bent around a finger, has not been cast 
with the correct temperatures all along 
the line from pot to the casting and weld- 
ing points. If the metal is maintained in 
proper alloy, the brittle condition of the 
second slug is not a metal fault as is so 
often thought. 

Also in this connection, | cannot stress 
too strongly the need for periodic check- 
ups on thermostatic metal temperature 
controls. They are delicate and can be 
impaired readily. 


Stereo Temperatures 


Improper heat can result in porosity, 
sinks, or chills in Stereotype plates. 
Closely allied with metal temperatures is 
water temperature control. Seasonal 
changes alter the temperature of water, 
resulting in faulty castings. Also, some 
types of water cause the iron to shell up 
in the casting box, resulting in hot spots 
and continued poor face, regardless of 
changes in water or metal temperatures, 
and slow cooling of the plate. ‘These 
conditions of temperatures of metal and 
water should be closely watched and 
checked. 

Analysis 


A chemical analysis of metal at regu- 
lar intervals, 7.e., each month, or every 
other month, depending upon the size of 
the plant, is necessary as an aid in main- 
taining type and plate quality in con- 
formance with standard operating per- 
centages. 

A representative sample of line-slup 
metal to be analyzed should be taken 
from several machines over a period of a 
week or more preferably in the form of 
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slugs. From your Stereotype Metal, the 
best analysis can be obtained from a 
sample poured into an ingot mold out of 
the Stereotype Metal pot dipped from 
well beneath the surface. When having a 
sample of stereotype metal analyzed, if 
taken from a pig, ty to get the sample 
from as near the center as possible. If 
taken from a pot, stir the metal so that 
any possible segregation will be elimi- 
nated, thus giving a true analysis. Speci- 
mens have been obtained in other ways 
through custom, but experience indicates 
the above methods produce a truer 
analysis of the metal as a whole. It is of 
extreme importance to us so that we may, 
at all umes, be familiar with the condi- 
tion of your metal, enabling us to return 
the proper ingredients in the form of ad- 


justing alloys to keep your metal fit and 


up to the required formulas. A record of 
your analyses will often reveal interesting 
and important information. It is a safety- 
valve and often avoids future possible 
trouble. 
Observe Axioms 

If you will preach and practice the 
following axioms, I think you can expect 
the maximum in performance from your 
metal: 


1. Keep impurities away from type 


inetals. 
2. Carefully study) vour remelting 
problems. 


3. Dross efficiently and use a good flux. 


4. Watch 


controls. 


metal temperatures and 


5. Have metal analyzed periodically. 
6. Replace dross losses regularly. 
Co-operate by using the services as 
recommended by vour metal com- 
pany. 


Cline’s New Officers 


On December 14, 1950, Col. Warren 
P. Scott succeeded A. J. Cline as Chair- 
man of the Board and Treasurer of Cline 
Elecuric Mfg. Co. Harvey E. Brundage 
became President; Herbert R. Behr. 
Vice President. and Jess Halsted, Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Cline will remain in a consulting 
capacity. 

Colonel Scott was formerly chief ex- 
ecutive of American Overseas Agencies. 
Ltd.. and the Printers House, Inc., New 
York. 

During the past several months, the 
illness of A. H. Parks, retiring President 
of the Company, has prevented him from 
being active in the business. All other 
executives, Who have been with the Com- 
pany many vears, will remain in their 
present positions. Colonel Scott and the 
new officers will continue the policies of 
the Company. 

Recently, the Cline Company moved 
its offices to its new factory, comprising 
over 100 thousand square feet, at 3405 
W. 47th St., Chicago. The Company was 
organized by Mr. Cline in 1912 and has 
been outstanding in its technical con- 
tributions to the printing industry 
throughout the past 38 years. 
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HOW LINOTYPE MIXERS 
MORE THAN PAY THEIR WAY... 


at the Elizabeth Daily Journal » 





“We were so pleased 
with our other two 
Model 35 Linotypes 
that we added this 
third one; reports 
Myron A. Pier, Me- 
chanical Superinten- 
dent. And this new 
Wide Range Lino- 

type Mixer is living up to everyone’s expectations. It's 
turning out mixed foodstore advertising, news heads and 

straight advertising text in record time. By mixing 8-point 
text and 30-point display faces on the same slugs, make- 
up, lock-up and other “floor work” has been simplified; 
hand composition of display has been cut to the bone. 

Extra wide main magazines give it the capacity for both 
large display faces and the smallest text faces. 

The Wide Range Model 35 Mixer is available with two 
or four wide 90-channel magazines or combinations of 
wide 72- and wide 90-channel magazines. For keyboard- 
ing even larger display faces, Model 36 Wide Range 
Mixer has additional capacity for two or four wide 34- 
channel auxiliary magazines. 


Hygrade Smoked 


Hal accrcgs_w. 09¢ 
Roast “s:_».8/¢ 


Bottom Round or Top Round 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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4 at the Country Life Press 


Dictionary composition ranks as 
one of the most complex produc- 
tion jobs known to printers and 
publishers. That’s why Country 
Life Press turned to their two 
Model 30 Linotype Mixers when 
setting the text of the Thorndike- 
Barnhart) Comprehensive Desk 
Dictionary. Type specifications 
called for mixing roman and italic 
faces with two difterent bold faces and special phonetic 
accents and symbols. Special keyboard layouts on the 
Model 30 Mixers permitted over 999% of this intricate 
text composition to be set quickly and accurately without 
the use of any sorts. 

Such production efficiency is one reason why the regu- 
lar edition of this new dictionary will retail for only $2.75. 
It’s also the reason why Country Life Press depends upon 
six Blue Streak Linotype Mixers—four Model 29°s, two 
Model 30°’s—for setting complex texts. 

The Model 29 Linotype Mixer is available with two 
or four standard 90-channel magazines or combinations 
of standard 72- and 90-channel magazines. The Model 
30 Blue Streak Mixer has the additional capacity for two 
or four wide 34-channel auxiliary magazines. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


Linotype Times Roman and Spartan Families 
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Conference Dates (with organization names and principal officers) 


American Photoengravers Association — 1951 Conven- 
tion, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O., October. W. K. 
James, President; Frank J. Schreiber, Executive Secretary, 
166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 4, III. 


ANPA Mechanical Conference — 1951 Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 11, 12 and 13. Chairman of 
the Committee, Edwin H. Evers, Production Manager, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. Manager ANPA Mechanical Dept., 
Vernon R. Spitaleri, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Fifth District Craftsmen’s Conference — Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert Wolf, Richardson-Taylor-Globe Co., 4501 
Mitchell Ave., Cincinnati 32, O. 


Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference— 
Secretary, Al. P. Oberg, Flint (Mich.) Journal; 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference— 1951 Con- 
ference, LaSalle, Ill., date and hotel to be announced later. 
President, John Barron, La Salle (Ill.) News-Tribune; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William L. Augspurger, Peoria (IIl.) 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Intl. Assoc. Electrotypers & Stereotypers — 1951 
Convention, Kenmore Hotel, Boston, Mass, October 22, 23 
and 24. A. P. Schloegel, Executive Secretary, 701 Leader Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, O. 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
—1951 Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., August 19, 
20, 21 and 22. President, Fred C. Baillie, 21 Iona, Ottawa, 
Can.; Executive Secretary, Pearl E. Oldt, 18 E. Fourth St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


International Graphic Arts Education Association — 
1951 Conference, Cleveland, O., June. President, George J. 
Bilsey, East High School, Cleveland, O.; Educational Director, 
Fred J. Hartman, 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, 
Db: Cc. 


International Typographic Composition Association — 
1951 Convention, Hotel Windsor, Montreal, Can., September 
13, 14 and 15. President, O. B. Powell, Chicago; Frank M. 
Sherman, Executive Director, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


Iowa Daily Newspaper Mechanical Conference — 
1951 Conference, Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 
5,6 and 7. President, L. T. Caldwell, Stereo Supt., Cedar 
Rapids (Ia.) Gazette; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul F. Kamler, 
Mechanical Supt., Clinton, (Ia.) Herald. 


Kansas Newspaper Mechanical Conference — 1951 
Conference, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., September 15 
and 16. President, Glenn Cummins, Wichita (Kan.) Eagle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Larry Miller, 701 Jackson St., Topeka, 
Kan. 


Lithographers National Association — 1951 Convention, 
Spring Lake, N. J., during the week starting June 25. Execu- 
tive Director, W. Floyd Maxwell, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Missouri Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, O. K. Hammitt, Mechanical Supt., Moberly 
(Mo.) Monitor-Index. 


National Association of Litho Clubs — 1951 Conven- 
tion, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., May 11 and 12. General 
Convention Chairman, Herb Johnson, A. S. Gilman, Inc., 
623 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O. Executive Secretary, 
William J. O’Holleran, Assistant Supt., Myercord Co., 5339 
W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Il. 












































National Association of Photo-Lithographers — Execu- 
tive Vice President, Walter E. Soderstrom, 317 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


National Printing Equipment Association, Inc. — 
President, R. Verne Mitchell, Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland 5, O.; James E. Bennet, Secretary, 140 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


New England Mechanical Conference — Secretary- 
Treasurer, Walter C. Crighton, Comp. Room Supt., New 
London (Conn.) Day. 


Northwest Mechanical Conference — 1951 Conference, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., February 10, 11 and 12. 
President, Vernon G. Eck, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ralph Carson, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Mechanical Conference —1951 Conference ten- 
tatively set for Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, during May. 
President, L. M. Richardson, Mechanical Supt., Los Angeles 
Herald-Express; Secretary for the North, Edw. N. Conley, 
color press foreman, San Francisco Chronicle; Secretary for 
the South, Fred J. Moyer, Los Angeles Daily News. 


Pacific Society of Printing House Craftsmen—Sccy.- 
Treas., C. B. Park, 102 N. W. 9th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


PNPA-NJPA Joint Mechanical Conference — 1951 Con- 
ference, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa., April 6 and 7. 
Conference director, Theodore A. Serrill, PNPA Manager, 
Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Printing Industry of America — 1951 Convention, Bos- 
ton, October 24, 25, 26 and 27, hotel to be announced later. 
President, Robert H. Caffee, President, Wm. G. Johnston 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; James R. Brackett, General Manager, 
719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Research and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, Inc.—President, Frank F. Pfeiffer, Reynolds 
& Reynolds Co., 800 Germantown Ave., Dayton, O.; Official 
Headquarters, Bernard Taymans, 719 Fifteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


SNPA (Eastern Div.) Mechanical Conference—1951 
Conference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., August 27 
and 28. Chairman, L. H. Pickens, Mechanical Supt., Green- 
ville (S.C.) News-Piedmont; Secretary, Tom Tanner, c/o 
SNPA, P. O. Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


SNPA (Western Div.) Mechanical Conference — 1951 
Conference, Hotel Baker, Dallas, Tex., January 28, 29 and 30. 
Secretary, C. W. Tabb, 621 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
Chairman, Manufacturers’ and Suppliers’ Committee, Wil- 
liam Sefton, c/o Howard Flint Ink Co., 1010 Lockwood Dr., 
Houston 20, Tex. 


Technical Association of the Lithographic Industry — 
(TALI)—President, Michael H. Bruno, Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation, Glessner House, 1800 So. Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. W. Wilhelm, 
814 N. East Ave., Oak Park, III. 
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REDUCE COSTS... INCREASE 
PRODUCTION IN 1951 with 
The Sperry Automatic Butt 

Splicer. 


© Time-consuming hand-splicing 
eliminated 


© Continuous, uninterrupted press 
operation eliminates downtime 
... increases production 


@ No web waste due to 
Stopping and starting 


© Web waste limited to 
narrow splice area only 


Write for Ny vs : We shall be 
booklet which 


pleased to 
describes in detail 


arrange a 
how you can get a perfect 


butt splice WITHOUT demonstration 
STOPPING YOUR PRESS. for you. 






Graphic Arts Division—GA-1 : 


FORD INSTRUMENT. 
DIVISION OF THE §$®| | 
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Parker Hart, 48, Sales Manager in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana for ‘Tingue, 
Brown & Co., died in his sleep October 
29. He had a host of friends in the in- 
dustry throughout the country. He its 
survived by his wife, daughter and two 
brothers. 





H.R.D. Litho Installation —— The initial 
installation of an E.B.Co. 22 in. by 34 in. 
Single Color Offset Press with controlled 
feed roll register was made recently at 
H.R.D. Litho Co., New York, according 
to H. W. Gegenheimer, Manager of Elec- 
tric Boat Co.’s Printing Machinery Div. 
H.R.D. Litho opened its doors in August 
of this year to do work for printers, lithog- 
raphers and brokers exclusively. 


Cutter Christening 
Rev. Fr. J. Trinidad Ruiz 
is shown blessing a 44 in. 
Seybold Cutter before the 
machine goes into operation 
in the printing plant of 
Libreria Mexico, Monterrey, 
Mex. Such formal christen- 
ing ceremonies are custom 
ary in most countries ‘‘south 
of the border.”’ At right of 
Fr. Ruiz is Manuel Martinez 
G., owner and manager of 
the establishment. 


Northwest Conference 

The dates for the 1951) Northwest 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference have 
been set as February 10, 11 and 12 at the 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. M. Flint, Research Director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assoc.. 
will speak on research at the banquet 
scheduled for Sunday evening. Members 
are urged to make their hotel reservations 
well in advance of the meeting dates. 


BOOKS 


Type Faces and 


Production Techniques 


148 page book has been issued by 
A the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal as 
an aid to its advertising staff and 
advertisers in preparing effective news- 
paper advertisements. Appropriately en- 
titled 1 ype Faces and Production Tech- 
niques for Creating Effective Advertisements, 
the book is designed to serve as both a 
text and a working tool. 
‘The first several chapters deal with 
basic information concerning type and 
typography and are printed on left hand 

















collectively. 





Competition is Everywhere 


(Abstracted from an address delivered at the Annual Convention of the Intl. Assoc. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Chicago, September 1950, by Lester S. Crowl, President, The Blade Printing 
and Paper Co., and the Blaco Advertising Agency, Toledo, O.) 


E HEAR a great deal about our free enterprise system, and | think 

all of us who understand it, believe that it is the best system which 
has ever been developed and take a great deal of pride in it. We always 
seem to recognize that competition is the keystone of this free enterprise 
system. Sometimes we think that competition simply exists between com- 
panies or organizations of people who are competing in the same market 
for business, but that isn’t true. Each individual craftsman is in competition. 
| suppose you could even carry it down to the place where one craftsman 
working along side another is in competition with his fellow craftsman. | 
think more importantly, each craftsman is in competition indirectly through 
the company with which he is connected. His place in life, and the things 
that he is going to enjoy, depends to a large measure upon his effort, 
along with the effort of his fellow craftsmen in what they can accomplish 
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pages for reading convenience with right 
hand pages devoted to illustrating dis- 
play type faces. Complete alphabets of 
display faces are shown in 30 pt. size with 
other sizes of the same type family illus- 
trated to show relative size and weight. 
The amount of space required by a cer- 
tain size type is indicated by colored 
lines on the type page. 

Display faces listed in the book are in 
related groups: Roman, Modern Roman, 
Cursive and miscellaneous, Sans Serif, 
and Reproduction types. Among the 
variety of information included in other 
chapters is spacing type and combining 
type faces, preparation of advertising 
copy. Ben Day patterns, correct’ proof 
marking, preparing copy for rotogravure, 
stock rules and borders, using type in 
engravings, and type comparatives. 

A glossary of printing and advertising 
terms is also included, as well as copy- 
fitting tables for type faces displaved 
throughout the book. 


A Primer of Engraving 


and Printing 


SA basic text and reference cover- 
A ing the mechanical and technical 
elements of graphic reproduction, 
the manual 1 Primer of Engraving and 
Printing will be of value to printers, pro- 
duction men, salesmen, workers in photo- 
engraving plants, publishing houses and 
advertising agencies. Its greatest worth, 
however, is in providing the beginner in 
the Graphic Arts with a basic under- 
standing of the techniques and mechanics 
of the three major printing processes 
letterpress, offset and gravure. 

Written by the late Harry A. Groes- 
beck, jr.. the book devotes the first four 
chapters to an explanation of the theory 
of reproducing solids and tones by all 
three processes. ‘The next four tell the 
step-by-step story of how a photoengrav- 
ing is made and the deviations in pro- 


cedure for producing a wide variety of 


special effects. Description is keyed to 
the side notes of the photoengravers’ 
scale and copy preparation suggestions 
are given. 

Square finish halftones, with data on 
staging, re-etching, burnishing; com- 
bination line and halftones; highlight 
halftones; line plates on zinc; laying Ben 
Day tints; reverse plates on zinc; process 
color work, proofs; and extra negatives, 
are among the topics covered. One chap- 
ter each is devoted to the presses and 
principles of the three major processes. 

Other chapters deal with pulp and 
paper production, and ink characteris- 
tics for each printing process. The paper 
chapter discusses kinds of pulp and their 
sources, various steps in paper making 


and how they affect the characteristics of 


the printed sheet. A cross-reference sub- 
ject index is provided at the end of the 


book. 


el Primer of Engraving and Printing—by 


Harry A. Groesbeck, jr. Book consists of 


174 pages; size, 434 in. by 7!¢ in.; paper 
cover. May be ordered from Colton Press, 
Inc.. 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Price, $2.50 per copy. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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PEE SPE Fe 


the slide, to advance the blade so as to 


damage the sheet edges. This is accom- 


ro 
a increase the initial pressure exerted plished by providing a sheet gripper 
a J upon the base of the slug in breaking having a perforated sheet supporting 
. its adherence to the side walls of the surface and an abutment for protecting 
= mold cavity. The ejecting mechanism the sheet edges. A vacuum bar friction- 
oF also includes safety means for stopping ally carries the gripper and manipu- 
rhe. For The GRAPHIC ARTS the operation of ‘the machine - the lates the sheet 1 oelvinn pea 
er- ; event the ejector slide fails to complete through the perforated sheet supporting 
red Covering patents issued November 7, its return stroke. Invented by Ransom surface. Invented by Alexander J. Al- 
November 14, November 21 and Novem- H. Turner, Great Neck, N. Y. Assigned brecht, West New York, N. J. Assigned 
- her 28. to Mergenthaler Linotype Co.. Brook- to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y 
ne ' eae ere et : Ivn. N.Y. Application March 20, 1947. Application June 18. 1917. 20° claims 
ATL, All new patents for the Graphic Arts are reported ¢ : 
rif, exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by 3 claims 


Invention, Inc., an industrial patent research 
the organization in Washington, D. C. Invention, Inc., 
presently has the only staff in the country that 
examines, in the U. S. Patent Office, the complete 
neg printed copy, drawing by drawing and page by 


Miscellaneous 
2,528,850. PROCESS OF DRYING 
PRINTING INKS. Printing inks of the 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery 
2,529,273. SHEET REGISTER MECHA- 


S y . 1 MT > - > i 

ne page, every one of the several hundred new patents NISM has been designed for use with ia ; t 
S issued each week. Printing Equipment Engineer the HUCK device as covered by U. S. type containing a fatty oil are dried 
rl is the only trade publication in its field offering a Patent No. 2,231,914. It aims to register after printing by subjecting the printed 


report based on this complete coverage. For copies 
. of the patents listed here specify the patent num- 
In bers and send 25c for each separate patent, or 10c 
for each trade mark or design patent (stamps not 
accepted) to the Commissioner of Patents, 
ng Washington, D.C. 


as 


sheets to the action of sulphur dichlor 


the sheets without tending to bend on 


Binding, Cutting, Perforation 


258L8d1. DISK BLADE FOR ‘TRIM- 
MING BOOK BLOCKS. [The construc 
tion aims to provide and maintain a 
clean cut book edge for the even appli 
cation of adhesive and to provide fon 
keeping the cutter blade sharpened 
without interruption of continuous cul- 
ting. trimming and adhesive applica 
a) tions. The apparatus comprises a thin, 
Md rigid disk having its periphery bevelled 
)- on one side to provide a sharp, circular 
)- cutting edge and having a multiplicity 
d of shallow spaced grooves, each extend 
ing in a radial direction toward the 
center of the disk bevond the bevel and 
of V-cross-section. The grooves — are 
formed in the other side of the disk 
and intersect. the cutting edge and 
bevelled periphery to provide indented 
portions spaced apart around © said 
. periphery. Invented by Frank J]. Cashin. 
: Hanover, Pa. Assigned, by mesne assign 
ments. to De Florez) Engineering Co., 
l Inc.. New York, N.Y. Application 
June 16, 1948. 1) claim. 


the A |B C's of 


TELETYPESETTER 
OPERATION 














A Operator prepares tape on the 
Teletypesetter Perforator which has a 
compact touch system keyboard layout. 














B Tape is inserted in mechanical Oper- 
ating Unit—and the composing machine 
goes to work automatically. 








Composing Room Equipment 








C The Teletypesetter - controlled com- 
posing machine turns out straight mat- 
ter at hourly rate of 375 lines or more. 





) 2,991,290. STRIP CASTING MACHINE: 
Machine is designed for casting strips 
for use in association with printing. It 
feeds a supplv of metal in the molten o1 
semi-molten state and simultaneously 
separates a charge of this molten mate- 
rial from the supply, admixes a lubri 
cant with the charge while urging a 
previous charge through a mold, and 
cools the molten material while a charge 
thereof is being urged through a mold, 
thereby torming a continuous strip of 
solidified material. Strip is intermittent 
ly pulled from the mold and held while 
cutting for size. Device is self-contained 
and requires only an electrical outlet 
for actuation purposes. There are no 
pivot pins in or adjacent to the heat 
ing pot. Device is) primed manually. 
Invented by Anton H. Narrow, Mem 
phis, Tenn. Unassigned. Application 
April 12, 19:18. 2 claims. 





Hlundreds of publishers 
and printers have learned 
that dependable, mechanical 
Telety peset ter eq uipment 
can increase tvpe production 
by as much as 50° to lOO%. 
You. too. can eut costs and 
improve shop efficiency with 
Telety pesetter. kor details. 


write to: 





2,531,311. ELECTING MECHANISM FOR 
SLUG CASTING MACHINES. The slug 
mechanism comprises an injector slide 
and an ejector blade. It differs from the 
usual construction in that the ejector 
slide is operable by an individual power 
unit in the form of a pneumatic piston 
and cylinder arrangement, through the 
medium of a pair of toggle devices 
which carry the ejector blade and are 
adapted, prior to the active stroke of 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 


1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago | 1. Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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ide vapors. [The process relates particu 
larly to decalcomania inks. Invented by 
Clark E. Thorp and Layton C. Kenney, 
Chicago, HI. Assigned, by mesne assign 
ments, to The Mevyercord Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Application July 8, 1947. 11 claims. 


2,532,082. APPARATUS FOR DRYING 
WEBS. Dryer is disposed adjacent a 
letterpress or similar equipment and is 
employed to dry the web after its pas 
sage through the press. Invention makes 
it possible to bring the press to a quick 
stop without burning the web in the 
dryer. Improved mechanism is provided 
for automatically moving gas burners 
away from the web when the press is 
stopped. Relatively cold air is supplied 
to one or more drying chambers in 
contact with the web to prevent scorch 
ing or burning. Shield) members are 
moved between burners and web when 


~ 


web is stopped. Invented by Bernard 
Offen, Chicago, Hl. Unassigned. Appli 
cation January 28, 1947. 17 claims 


Plate Making 


2,530,232. METHOD OF PREPARING 
INTAGLIO PRINTING SURFACES is 
disclosed in which a positive half-tone 
transparency depicts the tones of the 
subject by completely unconnected dots 
varying in size in accordance with the 
varying tones of the subject. The larger 
of the dots have opaque silver grain 
centers and _ relatively transparent 
magenta peripheral fringes. The smaller 
dots in the highlight areas are relatively 
transparent and completely magenta in 
color. All of the dots are surrounded 
by a field consisting of a colorless trans- 
parent area. Invented by William M. 





POWER MITERER 


If you need miters in either small or large 
quantities, no other machine nor method 
can turn out anywhere near as many perfect 
joining miters so quickly from strip mate- 
rial. That’s how the Rouse Power Miterer 
can slash your printing costs by doing work 
in minutes that now takes you hours. 


A Rouse Power Miterer won't cost you 
one cent! Printers the world over say that 
money paid for a Rouse Power Miterer 
quickly comes back through tremendous 
savings in expensive time. After getting 
your money back, you'll start collecting 
daily dividends from permanently lower 





Operating costs. 


FROM THE SMALLEST JOB SHOP UP TO THE LARGEST 
PLANT, ONLY ROUSE MAKES A POWER MITERER 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF USE. 


You may buy any Rouse Power Miterer as a 
bench model or with any other equipment you 


wish, 


Virtually every printing plant in the world uses 


one or more Rouse products. 


Write today for illustrated folder. 


Call your dealer today 
or write for illustrated folder. 


SLASH YOUR PRINTING 
COSTS WITH THE 




















800 Miters in 45 minutes 


| 



































H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214. NO. WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO 
ROUSE PRODUCTS — THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 50 YEARS 





MITERING MACHINES 
LEAD and RULE CUTTERS 
COMPOSING STICKS 
TYPE GAUGES 

SLUG CLIPPERS 

BAND SAWS 


14, ILLINOIS 
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Devers, Springfield, Ohio. Unassigned. 


Application November 20, 1945. 13 
claims. 

2,530,793. SHUTTER AND LENS SYS. 
TEM FOR HIGH-SPEED COLOR 


CAMERAS is of special value for ob- 
taining color value negatives for the 
color printing arts wherein color print- 
ing plates are made from color value or 
color separation negatives by which to 
print colored inks in superimposed re- 
lation upon sheets of paper. A device 
is provided whereby each of the color 
value images is photographed with the 
same amount of light that passes from 
the colored object to the camera along 
a single axis, thereby avoiding parallax 
and obtaining balanced color value 
transparencies. The photographic plate 
areas are exposed at the same time on 
a single photographic plate, so that 
balanced transparencies are produced at 
start of process, and the balanced rela- 
tions can be carried through the process 
to the printing plates. Reworking of 
printing plate is avoided. Invented by 
Richard Thomas, Westwood Village, 
Calif. Unassigned. Application May 10, 
1946. 1 claim. 


2.091647. SPEREOTYPE PLATE FORM- 
ING AND FINISHING MACHINE ac- 
curately and rapidly forms a_ plurality 
of pockets in the inner surfaces of 
stereotype plates and performs this 
operation on a succession of plates 
automatically. A number of rotary 
pocket milling cutters are provided in 
gang arrangement in combination with 
a plate-supporting arch, adjacent one 
edge of the arch. Cutters are recipro- 
cated in unison longitudinally of the 
arch and_ transversely thereof, while 
adjacent cutters are rotated in opposite 
directions. ‘The cutters may be rendered 


inoperative so that plates may pass 
through the machine without having 
pockets cut in their inner surfaces. 


Another feature of the invention com- 
prises a combined plate cooling water 
sprav and a drying mechanism and 
means for controlling the operations 
thereof. Invented by Oscar C. Roesen, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Charles L. Richards. 
South Plainfield, and Paul L. Tollison, 
North Plainfield, N. J. Assigned to 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp.. 
Plainfield, N. J. Application September 
10, 1946. 17 claims. 


‘ 


2.532,136. GRAINING OR ABRADING 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES BY CEN- 
FRIFUGAL BLAST OF WET SLUR- 
RY. Machine includes a vertical cabinet 
in which an elevator is reciprocated up 
and down. On the elevator is mounted 
a plurality of plate holders or shells, 
each plate holder having devices for 
holding cylindrical plates to be grained. 
A blast wheel in the cabinet can dis- 
charge a slurry horizontally and = uni- 
formly about its entire periphery 
against the cylindrical plates as they 
are moved back and forth in the path 
of the blast. Spent slurry in the bottom 
of the cabinet is drawn off by a cir- 
culatory pump and is refed to the blast 
wheel through an upstanding feed pipe 
feeding into open center of blast wheel. 
Elevator is driven by a hydraulic servo- 
motor. Invented by Otto E. Zahn, 
Mishawaka, Ind. Assigned to American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp.. 
Mishawaka, Ind. Application March 17, 
1949. 11 claims. 


~ 


Printing Inks 


During the four weeks covered by this 
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Cromwell Paper To Build New Plant—David M. Weil, Chairman of the Board of 


Miehle Executives Speak 


Carlton Mellick. Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, C. R. Spicher, Sales Re- 
search Director, and Charles A. Har- 
wood, Sales Representative, all of Miehle 
Printing Press and Mfg. Co., each served 
as guest speaker at respective meetings of 
the New York, San Francisco, and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Clubs of Printing House 
Craftsmen recently. 


ARC Disaster Help 


Cromwell Paper Co., has announced plans for the construction of a new 25,000 sq. ft. addition The Red Cross provided relief in 2400 
to Cromwell's Chicago plant. The new building (as shown in the artist's drawing above) will ssc ensaaieeked cians ieaniaeaiieatal aoe 
be erected at 3048-60 W. 48th PI., across the street from the company’s main offices and RE OE eae see et nee — 

Some 1,600,000 persons were given assist- 


factory at 4801 S. Whipple St. The facilities to be housed in the new structure should be in 


operation by Spring of 1951, it was stated. 


report, no patents have been issued for 
this heading. 


Printing Presses and Equipment 


9528,.965. DOCTOR MECHANISM FOR 
ROTARY INTAGLIO PRINTING 
PRESSES is disclosed. Invention shows, 
in an enclosed ink fountain, a_ fixed 
back frame, a printing cylinder and a 
mixing mechanism therefor comprising 
a reciprocating carriage, a doctor frame 
including brackets pivoted to swing on 
the carriage, a platform slidable on the 
brackets. a doctor blade mounted on 
the platform, and coacting means for 
adjusting the ends of the doctor blade 
individually or simultaneously toward 
and away from the printing cylinder 
comprising swiveled nuts on the plat- 
form and manually operated adjusting 
screws mounted on the brackets and 
threaded into the nuts. Invented by 
Joseph FE. Mever. Westerly, R. I 
Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
Westerly, R. I. Application April 21, 
1945. 10 claims. 


2,530,282. APPARATUS FOR PRINTING 
includes a plate cylinder, an impression 
cylinder and an inking train. The ink- 
ing train comprises a fountain; a rotat- 
ing metal roller adapted to deliver ink 
from the fountain; a knurled roller; an 
intermediate ductor roller having a 
rubber surface engageable with the ink- 
delivering metal roller and the knurled 
roller; and a roller having a hard rub- 
ber surface. The hard surfaced roller 
engages the knurled roller and the plate 
cylinder. ‘The knurled roller has the 
effect. of causing the ink to transfer 
uniformly and in the correct amount 
to properly ink the surface of the print- 
ing plates and thus to secure an im 
pression of high quality on the web as 
it passes between the plate and impres- 
sion cylinders. Owing to the simplicity 
of the inking train, the speed of the 
press may be increased materially. In 
vented by George R. Brodie, Lower 
Merion Township, Montgomery County, 
and William M. Hawkes, Jr.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Assigned to Fred’k  H. 
Levey Co., Inc... New York, N.Y. Appli- 
cation October 26, 1948. 5) claims. 





For Patent Research in the 
U. S. Patent Office, or a 
prompt estimate on any 
type of search, address 
INVENTION, INC., Mun- 

sey Bldg., Washington, D.C, 
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PLATE-TAK... 
It’s the super thin cut mounting tape that’s unequalled for mount 
ing or positioning any type cut on either wood or metal base. 
PLATE-TAK is thinner, faster, cleaner . . . in every respect 
superior on the proofpress, layout table, and for preparing forms 
for the stereotype department. With PLATE-TAk, you need no 
glue, cement, tacks or other messy paraphernalia! Try it! 


TRU-MOLD CORK MOULDING BLANKET... 
In perfect density and proper flexibility this outstanding EASTERN 
product leaves nothing to be desired. TRU-MOLD is available 
in Medium, Medium-hard and Hard densities. An exceptionally 
high quality blanket . . . you'll like it! 


FLECTO GUMMED BACKING FELT... 
Accurately gauged, clean tearing, rapidly adhering felt suitable 
for any make of dry mat, regardless of heat used in scorching. 
FLECTO does NOT peel, slip, crack or crystallize! Perfect bond- 
ing prevents separation into layers. 



















Be Sure to Try These Standard Eastern Products 


EASTERN ROUTER BELTS ... CIRCULAR SAWS .. . CURVED 
AND FLAT CASTING BOARD .. . MATRIX SCORCHERS 
MATRIX TRIMMING KNIVES . . DIRECT PRESSURE MOLDING 
MATERIALS .... PRESS BLANKETS. 






















WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 





Representatives for 
STA-HI CORPORATION (Master Former, Premier Shaver, Power Form Lift, 
Vacuum Casting Box, Masterouter.) 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO. (Newspaper Chases, Make-up Trucks.) 
H. B. ROUSE COMPANY (Accessories and Equipment.) 
CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY (Composing Room Equipment.) 


EASTERN FOR ECONOMY 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY, INC. 
9603 Northern Boulevard, Corona, L. |., New York 
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Neely Expands 


The present plant of the Neely Printing 
Co.. Inc., at 871 No. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, has been the scene of a substantial 
increase In production facilities in recent 
months. Installation of major items. of 
new equipment include additional Lino- 
types of newest design, and a Visual Reg- 
istering Machine for lining up and _ posi- 
tioning color press forms, in the compos- 
ing room. In the bindery, a Sheridan 
Automatic Gathering, Binding and Cov- 
ering Machine, a Bracket Trimmer, and 
several smaller items such as improved 
Punches, Sealing Machines. Folding Ma- 
chines, Cutters. etc. have been added. 

To provide additional floor space for 
the necessary expansion of various de- 


stereo mats 
that reproduce 
the original 








parunents of the plant. the Neely or- 
ganization recently acquired the corner 


Hold the fine serifs of a bright new font of foundry or 


monotype. Burgess stereo mats do just that...and deliver a 


plate casting that will reproduce faithfully every dot or 


line in the original pattern. Laboratory control through 


every step in the manufacture of Burgess stereo mats, is your 


assurance of uniform high quality stereotyping every time. 


Why not put Burgess mats to work in your shop today? 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Burgess Chrome and 'Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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building formerly occupied by — the 
Kruetgen Engraving Co., at Walton and 


Franklin Sts.. in the block just north of 


the main Neely Building. Included in 
the purchase is the adjoining vacant 
property, which provides space for the 
construction of an additional new build- 
ing which may be required in the not- 
too-distant future. 

The newly acquired Neely Building 
No. 2 is a substantial two-story structure 
which adds several thousand feet of well- 
lighted floor space to the present plant 
capacity. It will house the affiliated 
Franklin Offset Litho Co.. which up to 
the present ime has occupied the south 
wing of the main Neely Building. 

In the rearrangement of the floor space 
in the main building, provision is made 
for an enlarged sheet-fed Rotary Depart- 
ment, with production line arrangement 
for prompt handling of the considerable 
quantities of paper involved in the opera- 
tion of these high-speed. large capacity 
machines. 

The afhliated Offset Plant also is sub- 
stantially expanded in its new quarters. 
The first floor of Neely Building No. 2 
houses the offset) pressroom, with bat- 
teries Of presses in four sizes- 17 in. by 
22 in., 23 in. by 35 in., 42 in. by 58 in., 
and the 2-color 35 in. by 45 in. This latter 
pair, the latest Harris two-color presses. 


provide capacity for a large volume of 


precision two- and four-color work. On 
the second floor of this building are the 
camera. hand-work and_ plate depart- 
ments, as well as the step-and-repeat 
machine. 

This latest expansion of one of Chi- 
cago’s best-known) printing companies 
climaxes some 40 vears of steady growth. 


Heidelberg’s 100th Year 


A 36 page anniversary booklet has been 


issued by Schnellpressenfabrik., makers of 


the Original Heidelberg press, to com- 
memorate the one hundredth annivers- 
ary of the founding of the company. 
Approximately 50 illustrations show 
views of the assembly operations in the 
firm’s plant in Germany. The inside 
front and back covers contain page size 
four color reproductions of paintings. 
Illustrations and specifications of the 
Original Heidelberg 1014 in. by 15 in. 
and 13%, in. by 18!¥x in. presses are in- 
cluded. Cover of the 834 in. by 1144 in. 
booklet is printed in blue, gold and black. 
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To YEARS Of ...makes the Star Automatic Quadder a 


WCE. S. FUL known factor ... the repeat orders received tell 
Se “A the tale. 
O/ ERA | / ON / The Electro-Pump stop (patent pending) has 


had an important part in the outstanding suc- 
cess of the Star Quadder. It is an ingenious safety 
device minimizing the possibility of squirts. 
Pressing of center (operating) rod by full line of 
matrices closes circuit and energizes solenoid 
which actuates pump stop lever. Precision ad- 
justment assures that a loose line will not cast. 








Model D Quadders are available for imme- 
diate delivery; the Model E (Synchronized 
for Mohr Saw) will be available soon. 





Phantom view of switch and operating 
=e : ty: PRECISION 
rod built into left hand vise jaw. 
TRADE ye MARK 





MM PARTS Wa 
INCORPORATED 
Factory and Main Office 
ee ee ee ee eee ee sd SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Branch Office: 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS » DENVER > NEW YORK + BOSTON 


— — 
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ALWAYS ARE WINNERS... 


Championship form is easily recognized in ani- 
mals, men and machines. Printers everywhere 
have found the JCM Semi-Automatic Collating 
and Tipping machine to be a champion in the 
production of forms which are simplifying 
business operations daily. 

With the JCM machine added to your bindery 
equipment, your printing production facilities 
are expanded to enable you to tap new and 
profitable business in the manufacture of snap- 
out and other one-time carbon interleaved 
forms. There is no form which cannot be 
produced on the JCM within maximum sheet 
limits of 17” x 2514”. You owe it to yourself 
to get complete information on the profit po- 
tential of this machine. Write for Catalog J-2. 





J. CURRY MENDES 


cOoOrmrPORATION 
104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
538 So Clark St CHICAGO, ILL 22 East 29th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1951 J. Curry Mendes 
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Books 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Color for Profit 


RINTING Equipment Engineer is 
mentioning Color for Profit so that 
if they desire to do so, production 
and mechanical executives may call the 
book to the attention of those creating 
color art in their plants. Louis Cheskin, 


Technical Director, Color Institute of 


America, has written this book for art 
and sales people who create designs for 
counter displays, direct mail advertising. 
point-of-sale posters and product: pack- 
aging. 

In the book, it is intended that by the 
use of Mr. Cheskin’s methods, the re- 
sponse of people to certain color com- 
binations and effects can be predicted 
beforehand and produced according to 
scientifically determined formulas. With 
advertisements, posters, packages, stores, 
offices, stationery, circulars and counter 
and window displays, the right color bal- 
ance which will attract the customer to 
the product, can be determined. 

There are 16 full color plates of actual 
posters, packages and advertisements 
sponsored by well-known manufacturers 
with analyses of their good and_ bad 
features. ‘These are intended to serve as 
examples of right and wrong use of color 
and design. 


4¢e4 





GENERAL PLATE MAKERS SUPPLY CO 


522 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 64 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Color for Profit--By Louis Cheskin. ‘There 
are 164 pages, 534 in. by 834 in. Bound 
in green cloth with gold and color stamp- 
ing; 16 color plates. Price, $3.50. Order 
direct from Liveright Publishing Corp.. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Red Cross Costs 


Red Cross administrative overhead 
last vear was less than 5 percent. 


Lahor Relations 
Work Act 


NEW manual Labor Relations Work 
Ait has been published by the 


National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. 
The manual is designed to put the labor 
relations and personnel man in touch 
with some of the more successful tech- 
niques worked out by companies who, 
when faced with a particular problem, 
have come up with a workable solution. 
The editor points out that here you will 
find no theory—no long expositions on 
probability, no ‘ifs’. Instead, you'll more 
likely find the name of the company 
which worked out the individual or col- 
lective problem, together with the step- 
by-step “Show to do it” procedure—often 
with visual illustrations. The editor sug- 
gests there are enough know how tips and 
aids, ideas and leads in the experiences 
of others to improve any labor relations 
or personnel practice program. 
Labor Work Ait 


Relations Edited by 


Lawrence Stessin with the assistance of 


Guarantees Crystal Clear Solution | 
without Ever Changing Developer! 


UNIFORM DEVELOPER MEANS 
UNIFORM PRINTS ..... > 


Here’s Why It’s a MIRACLE of Consistency 


@ No developer changing 
1° up to 140° F 
receptacle 
—takes minutes 
necessary — quickly 


@ 9 Gallon capacity 


@ Temperature thermostatically controlled within 
@ No costly plumbing — works from any 110 volt 
@ Filter change needed only every 3 to 4 months 
@ Solution circulated and filtered whenever 

@ Self-draining ledge and handy folding dipper 


@ Inside— made entirely of stainless steel 
@ Outside—steel with purple, baked wrinkle finish 


the staff of the Employee Relations Bulletin, 
Published by the National Foremen’s 


Institute, Inc.; over 200 pages. Price 


$7.50. 


How To Plan and Buy Printing 
RANDOLPH KARCH has pro- 


vided a useful text book for the 

buyers of printing, commercial art 
workers, advertising agency employees 
and students of the Graphic Arts. This 
book, How To Plan and Buy Printing, is 
just what the title implies. [It contains in- 
formation on how to prepare copy, how 
to prepare illustrations and order en- 
gravings and duplicate plates, and how 
to understand type composition, 

Included are chapters on how to select 
body types, how to distinguish body type, 
how to select display types, how to specify 
type and proofread, and how to under- 
stand type measurements. Karch has pre- 
pared the text to show what processes are 
involved in getting a job to the printer 
and how to apply the techniques of pre- 
paring the printing job. 

Each phase of the operations involved 
is analyzed. For example, Karch explains 
in the book that “the chief rules to fol- 
low in the selection of body types are the 
rules of common sense. The main criter- 
ion for the proper selection of body type 
is readability. The type face must be a 
size that can be read. The type face must 
be a design that can be read.” 

In How Jo Plan and Buy Printing ma- 
terial is included also on how to under- 
stand the Graphic Arts processes, how to 
plan booklets and mailing pieces, how to 














CUTS COSTS by 


Eliminating make-overs. 
Stopping developer waste. 
Saving on time and labor. 










Tested and Approved 
under heavy-duty 
operation 



















ORDER TODAY OR WRITE 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 
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e Engraved on Imperial Zinc 





Avoid All 
Type Metal Worries 
with the 


Plus Plan 





@ There’s no trick at all in keeping your work- 
ing metal supply a/ways up to specifications. 
The Imperial PLUS PLAN assures you adjust- 
ing alloys of exactly the proper formula to 
replace the ingredients or richness of your 
type metal that are lost through drossing. It’s 
easy to do, too. 


Simply accumulate and ship to us in drums— 
which we furnish without charge to you— 
your accumulation of dross. In return, we'll 
send to you in pound-for-pound exchange the 
adjusting alloys which will maintain your 
working metal supply at its normal quality. 


Today, the value of your metal supply is too 
great to gamble with. Nor can you afford poor 
casts, machine shutdowns, and other produc- 
tion losses caused by deteriorated or con- 
taminated type metal. 


Put the maintenance of your type metal on the 
Imperial Plus Plan as thousands of others are 
doing and avoid type metal worries. 





TYPE METAL COMPANY 


SERVING THE GRAPHIC ARTS Exlunively 
——, 


PHILADELPHIA 34 ¢ NEW YORK 7 e CHICAGO 50 
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A TRIO OF “STAR” 4 
IMPROVEMENTS xX> 











SLIDE STOP 


make LINOTYPE ASSEMBLERS 
more precise in operations. . . 
lower in maintenance cost 


% Waters Return Spring (Part No. M-32) 


Replaces lever, (Part No. D-809) and Spring, (Part No. D-810). 
Controlled movement of assembler slide on a straight line ob- 
tained through the adjustable tension spring steel band. 


% Improved Assembler Slide (Part No. D-1654-A) 
Has pica wide teeth placed at the top, nearest the straining point. 
Clamp can’t sway to cause loss of distance. Slide is HARDENED 
where it usually wears. 


% Adjustable Assembler Slide Stop (Part No. 
D-54-A) 

A small fibre insert cushions the assembler slide as it returns to 
rest. No more ride-up on the old slanted stop (D-54) which caused 
the slide to wear. Quick adjustment of distance between Star 
Wheel and Finger is obtained by set screw and lock nut shown 
in lower middle of drawing. The fibre insert at a cost of very few 
cents is the only part that need ever be replaced. 


ALL PARTS INSTALLED QUICKLY AND EASILY 
WITHOUT DRILLING OR TAPPING 





TIE THESE IN WITH ACE ASSEMBLER DRIVE 
and ACE MATRIX DELIVERY BELTS! You'll really 
have something! 











PRECISION 
TRADE ye MARK 


Mia PARTS WHOL 


INCORPORATED 
Factory and Main Office 





SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Branch Office: 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER *+ NEW YORK + BOSTON 














Cleveland Offset Roundup—Guests and members numbering 241 persons, were present 
at a recent meeting of the Cleveland Litho Club which was devoted to the subject of offset- 
lithography. The panel participating in the question and answer session is pictured above 
with two representatives of the Cleveland Club. Seated from left to right: Herb Leedy, Roy 
Tyler, John Morehouse, A. B. Woodruff and Ren Perry, all of Harris-SSeybold Co.; standing, 
Ralph Honeck, Educational Chairman, and Andrew Balika, Vice President, Cleveland 


Litho Club. 


select. paper stock, and how to bind the 
book. A glossary of printing terms is in- 
cluded. 


How To Plan and Buy Printing—by R. 
Randolph Karch. Book consists of 169 
pages; numerous type face specimens, 
illustrauuons and charts; size, 8 in. by 
1114 in.; brown linen cover with gold 


Fifth Ave., New York 11. N. Y. Price? 


$5.65 per copy. 


Newspaper Type Book 


HE Louisville (Ky.) Courter- Journal 
and ‘Times has issued a type book to 


be used in the preparation of pro- 


all the type faces, numerals, borders and 
decorations used by the Courier-Journal 
and Times in order that advertising people 
could easily visualize the various faces 
and sizes available. 

Character count tables are included 
for each size and family of type. Also in- 
cluded are advertising regulations gov- 
erning the acceptance of copy, delivery of 
proofs, corrections, etc., regulations on 
solid blacks, schedule of advertising copy 
and correction deadlines, early copy, 
store proofs and composition charges, 
column and page measurements, and 
preparing layout and copy. 

The text is condensed as much as pos- 
sible and is phrased for the person not 
familiar with newspaper terminology. 
Similar space is devoted to explanations 
on marking storeprools, proofreaders’ 
marks, mat service, use of bad signature 
cuts and mats, procedure and schedules 
on engravings, and copyfitting. 

The 9 in. by 12 in. manual is con- 
tained within an imitation leather, silver 
stamped, loose leaf binder cover. Copies 
are available at $5 each bv writing the 
Louisville (Kv.) Cowver Journal and Times. 


At the Southern New England Typog- 
raphers Assoc. meeting, on December 2 
in the Hotel Garde. Hartford, Conn., 
Fred W. C. French, Assistant to the Vice 
President of Lanston Monotype Machine 
Co., gave an informal talk on the use of 
the Monotype in a trade composition 
plant. The members and their wives were 
guests at the Smorgasbord dinner follow- 


ductive newspaper advertising copy. The 


and dark green stamping. May be 
110 page book was designed to present 


ordered from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 ing the meeting. 





ROBERTSON QUALITY MEANS MORE PROFITS FOR YOU! 


The engineering and constructional quality built into the 
Robertson Overhead Precision Camera adds up to greater 
profits for your shop. Built with aluminum castings, iron cast- 
ings, and machine steel, the all-metal construction gives rigid- 
ity, strength, accuracy, and long life to the camera. Precision 
machining of all moving parts assures pinpoint accuracy which 
results in fewer spoiled plates and more profitable camera time. 

All moving sections of the camera operate on precision 
sealed ball bearings made to Robertson specifications. The 
resultant fingertip ease of operation speeds work, thereby 
creating more profitable camera time. 

Greater economy of operation is offered by Robertson be- 
cause of the simple, sturdy, precision construction which 
makes the camera virtually maintenance free. 

Robertson Overhead Precision Cameras are made in sizes 
from 24” to 60” and will handle any and every job in the shop. 





NOTE: The rear case of the Overhead Camera is designed for 
simple application of the Robertson Extension Back. For fur- 


ther information contact your dealer or — 


Designers and manufacturers of: Precision Overhead, Darkroom, Gallery, and R Rk RO BE RTSO N COMPANY 
e ° 


Prism Cameras © Distortion Cameras * Camera accessories © Film cabinets « 
3067 ELSTON AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 18 


Easternrepresentative: Wm Clackworthy e 100 W.42ndSt.,N.Y. ¢ Wisconsin 7-5474 


Wet stripping tables * Temperature controlled sinks * Printing frames ° Plate 


whirlers * Ink up tables * Layout tables * Etching machines 
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BEVERIDGE Say: 


‘What Do You Consider 
the Most Vital Quality ~ 
Feature of a Dry Mat?” 


We have asked that question many times. In 
some plants they say uniformity. Others say 
it is a question of service but we believe that 
most plants consider the ability to make a clean 
cut impression with the smallest pick up is the 
most vital quality attribute of a good mat. 


Our customers invariably say that BEVERIDGE 
MATS do the best job in reproducing details 

that’s why they lead in quality. Try them 
yourself in your own plant. 


New Products Division 
The Beveridge Paper Company 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 








a GREAT motor.. 


(FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE) 


backed by almost 
sixty years of 
experience 








the 
CUSHMAN 
OFFSET 
Motor ® 


.--Still lower in cost! 














CUSHMAN ELECTRIC CO. INC. 
Associated with 


7 PRECISION 


TRADE yr MARK 


MD ALax PARTS Seu 


INCORPORATED 
Factory ond Main Office 


SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J 


Bronch Office 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6 MO 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS « DENVER » NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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‘To me as an operator, 
Blatchford’s the buy because 


...it melts smoothly— flows freely — 
molds sharply— sets quickly.’’ 


No question about it, Blatchford Metal has 
every thing it takes to enable your operators to do 
the best possible job on their machines. And there 
are reasons for this —three good reasons. 


Reason No. 1—the lead, tin, and antimony are top 
quality. Metal resources and research facilities 
unmatched in the field assure this. 


Reason No. 2 — these metals are precisely propor- 
tioned. No rule of thumb in Blatchford operations! 


Reason No. 3—alloying operations are under rigid 
control— every batch of Blatchford reflects nearly 
100 years of metal-mixing know-how. 


Ask your operators — your make-up men and 
pressmen, too— what metal best fills the bill. 
Chances are they’ll say, “ Blatchford.” Try it... 
you'll see why. 

Keep your metal stock always up to par—use the 

famous Blatchford Metal Maintenance Service. W rite 

for details. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, Aé¢lanta, Baltimore, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitt burgh, St. Louts; 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; E. W. Blatchford 
Co., New York; Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles; 
American Lead Corp., Indianapolis. 


Blatchford... 


the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal 





Makers of the famous Blatchford “Honevcombh” Base 








Recent Equipment 
Installations 


Recent Lawson Installations 


Seventeen installations of Lawson 
equipment have recently been made by 
the E. P. Lawson Co., according to 
David W. Schulkind, President of the 
company. They are as follows: Heavy 
Duty Drill Slotting Machines—FEastern 
Tablet Corp., Albany, N. Y.; J. C. Penny 
Co., New York; Everett Waddy Co.., 
Richmond, Va.; Jobbers Publishing Co., 





Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.; Delta Bindery, 
Inc., New York; 39 in. 
Automatic Clamp Cutters Deluxe 
Check Printers, Inc., Chicago; Yogg & 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Fine Arts Printing, 
Chicago; General Mailing & Binding, 
Inc., Detroit; 46 in. Heavy Duty Hy- 
draulic Clamp Cutters—Foilcraft Print- 
ing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Crownola 
Looseleaf Products, Inc., New York; 
Sielaff Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Vevier Looseleaf Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
46 in. Electronic Spacer Cutter—E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Long Island City, N. Y.; 
52 in. Heavy Duty Hydraulic Clamp 
Cutter—Zellerbach Paper Co., Oakland, 
Calif. ; 52 in. Electronic Spacer Cutters 

Eastern Tablet Corp., Albany, N. Y.; 
The Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


| e@ Engraved on Imperial Zinc 


Register-Redibak 
The Finest Photoengraving 
MM 


@ Imperial Register-Redibak is the finest photo-engraving zinc 
obtainable because it is processed from spelter to finished sheet 
under meticulous control in the most modern zinc plant in 


the industry. 


Distinguished by a fine, uniform grain structure, Imperial Zinc 
prints up well, takes powdering with only normal care to prevent 
shoulders and undercutting and stands up well under successive 
bites where extra depth and clean bottoms are demanded. 


The back of every sheet of Imperial Zinc is protected by Redibak 
(patented). Through the special technique by which Redibak is 
applied, plate stretch is minimized, assuring close register when 
Register-Redibak is used for color plates. 





Imperial Zc 


A Product of 
IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


SERVING THE GRAPHIC ARTS Exclusively 
—_— 


PHILADELPHIA 34 °* 


NEW YORK 7 © CHICAGO 50 


Heavy Duty 





Plug-In Humidity Controller — An 
automatic control designed to operate 
electrically powered humidifiers and de- 
humidifiers is installed by attachment to 
any electrical outlet. According to the 
sponsor, Abbeon Supply Co., the humidifier 
or dehumidifier is plugged into the control 
for automatic operation, the control plugged 
into a wall outlet, and the dial set at the 
percentage of relative humidity desired. It 
is claimed the controller can handle a load 
of 15 amps., 115 v. Humidity scale is gradu- 
ated from 20 to 100 percent relative humid- 
ity. The instrument measures 7% in. by 3% 
in. by 6% in. high and weighs 3% Ibs. 


Wood Presses Installed 


Wood Cosmopolitan Presses have been 
installed at the Stratford (Ont.) Beacon- 
Herald and the St. Thomas (Ont.) Jimes- 
Journal, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corp. Both presses have a maximum Ca- 
pacity of 40 pages, two-page jumps are 
available on collect runs, and facilities 
for single or multi-color printing will be 


provided. 


Offset Perfecting Press 


Latham Process Corp., offset lithogra- 
phers, has installed what is claimed to be 
the first Mann sheet-fed perfecting offset 
press in the New York, N. Y., area. This 
press prints both sides of the sheet simul- 
taneously in one color at speeds up to 
5000 i.p.h. It takes a maximum sheet of 
38 in. by 53!% in., utilizing a printing 
area of 37 in. by 53 in., and is said to 
handle all stocks from onion skin to 
0.035 in. board. 


M. L. Co. Annual Report 


The 1950 Annual Report of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co. is contained in a 
24 page booklet recently released by the 
company. The sales volume of the firm 
for the 1950 fiscal period, while not as 
large as that of the 1949 peak, approxi- 
mated the 1947 and 1948 levels. Under 
Product Development, Linotype’s Blue 
Streak Comet line composing machine is 
discussed as the most important of the 
three new Linotype products shown at 
the recent Graphic Arts Exposition. Also 
shown at the Exposition were the ML 
Quadder and the Linofilm photocompos- 
ing machine. In the report it is pointed 
out that until there is more conclusive 
evidence of existence of a market for a 
photocomposing machine, the Linofilm 
will not be offered for sale to the trade. 
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YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Designing 









Newspaper and 
Printing Plants 
New Plants 
Remodeling 
Production Studies 
Survey and Reports 
Materials Handling 


Morton L. Pereira 
aud pbéssoctates 


Engineers and Architects 
100 West Monroe Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 








“OH BOY! 


Are Things Coming My Way! 


Why shouldn't he whistle? Three new customers in 
one trip around his route. No sampling. No asking. 
They just called to him and said, ‘We want to take 
Your Paper after this. The boy that carries the Other 
Paper is so irregular. You come around at the same 
time every day.”...All to the good! Some day 
Sonny Boy will learn that His Paper relies on Certi- 
fied Dry Mats right along, while the Other Paper 
will shop around for mats. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
rely on Certified Mats 


CERTIFIED ORY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept.M, New York 20, N. Y. 














“REGAL” MONOCORK 
New England 


This Press Blanket is by far superior to any cork 
packing that has ever been available to the 
industry! 

We make this claim with no fear of contradiction. 
Its perfection is attested to by the fact that 
we have difficulty in keeping up with the 
demand. 

No matter what your reason may be for not having 
these blankets on your machine, the simple 
truth is that you are denying yourself the best. 
Once you learn what “REGAL” has to offer, 
you too will be a constant repeat user. 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


lili willlii/ ; 
AW . My Ij 









————ve\ 


S] f Newsparen fe supply CO.) f= 


164 FREMONT STREET 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES: New York—Chicago—San Francisco—Tulsa 
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PLASTIC 


VINYLITE AND BSLECTROTYPERS 


SUPP: 


1611 N. EB. Polk St. 
. Mifareapolis, Mitin, 
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Hoch’s Equipment Observations 


PEAKING on the subject of Printing 
Equipment Needy before Brooklyn 
Printers Group, November 21, Fred 

W. Hoch, President of Fred W. Hoch 
Associates, Inc., stressed the necessity on 
the part of a printer of knowing not only 
what his equipment will turn out, but 
what competitors’ equipment will do so 
that he can maintain a sound competitive 
positon. 

“The successful men I have known in 
the industry have run their presses at 
maximum capacity, but they do so only 
because they know that their profits will 
enable them to replace the equipment,” 
Mr. Hoch stated after expressing his con- 
vicuon that installation of new major 
equipment such as presses, typesetting 
machines, and folders, hardly ever is 
justified unless it can be operated for at 
least two shifts. 

With equipment being operated profit- 
ably on two shifts, if the capacity of the 
plant still is not sufficient to handle work 
on hand or in sure prospect, don’t rush to 
buy equipment, but farm out the extra 
work. Under this plan, there will be me 
for careful analysis. 

If it is decided finally that new equip- 
ment is needed—and thorough check of 
the firm’s financial status shows that it 
can be paid for without imposing an in- 
tolerable strain on the budget—it should 
be purchased only under a very specific 
written contract that will clearly state 
methods of payment and will provide for 
all contingencies. A proper contract, for 


instance, should provide for printer tak- 
ing title only after a new unit is installed 
and is operating in line with the manu- 
facturer’s claims. 

Other factors connected with purchase 
of equipment should include considera- 
tion of the weight load that the floor will 
accommodate; how equipment will be 
brought into building; where new unit 
will be placed, and whether it will neces- 
sitate costly rearrangement of other units. 

In connection with his statement that 
purchase of new major equipment. is 
justified in most cases only when it can be 
operated for at least two shifts, and its 
cost written off in two or three vears, Mr. 


Hoch pointed out the advantage of 


specialization in product to keep equip- 
ment rolling consistently and with the 
minimum of production peaks and val- 
leys. He cited the forms specialist: with 
much of his work on a long contract 
basis whereby he supplies all of a cus- 
tomer’s forms needs for a year at a time. 
Where a specialist printer—of forms, sta- 
tionery, or other products has developed 
his market to the point where he can suc- 
cessfully make combination runs, he has 
a further assurance of consistent and 
profitable production. 

Keep closely in touch with new de- 
velopments in other processes and in the 
so-called “fringe” processes, Mr. Hoch 
advised. But whatever process or com- 
bination of processes a plant is equipped 
to handle, its management should keep 


in mind at all times that, regardless of 


rush or other adverse conditions, quality 
of product should never be allowed to fall 
below high minimum standards. 


Celebrates 60th Year 


The Sinclair and Valentine Co. held 
banquets on November 29 in 33 cities 
throughout the United States, five cities 
in Canada and one in Mexico to cele- 
brate the Sixueth Anniversary of its 
founding. The main office, factories and 
laboratories are at Broadway and 129th 
St.. New York, N. Y. A basic materials 
factory is located in Ridgway, Pa., and 
regional plants are operated in the other 
31 cities in this Country. Subsidiary 
Company Plants are operated in Canada 
and Mexico. 

The Company was formed in 1890 by 
Francis MacDonald Sinclair and Theo- 
dore S. Valentine. From a modest begin- 
ning in a one-room factory in lower New 
York it has become a large industrial or- 
ganization. In addition to manufacturing 
and distributing inks for all printing proc- 
esses and chemicals and supplies for the 
lithographic industry to every Graphic 
Arts center throughout the world, the 
company also manufactures basic raw 
materials such as dry and flushed colors. 
varnishes, synthetic resins, compounds, 
etc. for use in its end products and for 
marketing. 

Mrs. Francis MacD. Sinclair, widow of 
the founder, was hostess to all of the 
banquets. She was present at the New 
York affair which was held in_ the 
McAlpin Hotel. Anthony J. Math, Presi- 


dent, was toastmaster. 





answers the quality printer s demand for rich-toned reproduction 


exactitude, unusual simplicity of operation. 
Unequalled for single tone 
and multicolor reproduction. 
Both continuous surface sleeve and plate models. 
Exclusive patented features, 
as: pre-gripper-swinging-lay 
for absolute register at all speeds; 
test tray for checking sheets 
while press is running. 


Meticulous precision-craftsmanship throughout. 


Write lor complete data. 


Superbly built for speed. 


Amoterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic Cauipment Inc. 


with Frankenthal Dalatia Sheet-jed Gravure Presses 






This ad set in Rondo Bold, Egmont Family 


268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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UP Output.... CUT Costs.... and “WIN the Peace” 


* * 


CALLING...ALL OLD MODELS 
Calling In All Old Models 


Calling the 13,000 owners of old model BAUM- 
FOLDERS (purchased prior to 1940) . . . to exchange 
them for the modern models . . . from the amazing 
NEW “Junior Jets” (14x20 and 17x22) to the most 
versatile Folder ever designed . . . (15 folding sections 
P more than any other Folder ever built) 
30x46. « - GO. BAU MFOLDER. 


Of course, your old Model BAUMFOLDER is un- 
doubtedly giving you good folding and isn’t worn out 
. BUT, to cut operating costs to the bone .. . 

to increase folding profits to the “tree-tops”, investi- 
gate the greater production, greater versatility and 
latest time-saving features of the MODERN MODELS. 





Even if you have long since written the investment 
off your books . . . and even though your BAUM- 
FOLDER has paid for itself many times over, we 
invite you to allow us to surprise you by the high 


price at which we will buy it back ... AND the LOW 
price of the Modern Miracle, Many-Purpose, Many- 
Profit, Automatics . . . No cash involved . . . just 


MODERNIZE and pay part of the greater profit .. . 
from this point on. 

If you knew all the FACTS, we are SURE you 
would WANT to. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, INC. 


615 CHESTNUT STREET e PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 





* * 
UP Output.... CUT Costs.... and “WIN the Peace” 
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LEADING SHOPS 


STICK TO 
BOOTH'S ZINK CUT CEMENT 


There’s a reason why leading plants stick to 
BOOTH’S Zink Cut Cement and that’s because this 
finest of all cut mounting methods really mounts cuts 
quicker and holds them tighter. And if you want to 
solidify type elements for standing ads, this cement 
does an outstanding job. Send for an order today — 
from now on you'll stick to the cut cement that sticks 
best for 7 Prices: 75c per tube, $6.00 per dozen in 
the United States. 


E. A. BOOTH RUBBER CO. 


2855 Scarboro Road * Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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MATS | 


Keeping pace with 

/ new stereotyping 
/ developments and 
/ techniques requires 
/ rigid manufacturing con- 
/ trol and endless labora- 
tory research. Wood spares 
no expense in being abreast 
of conditions so as to maintain 
/ superior mat quality. That is 
/ why every Wood Mat is built to 
meet the demands of craftsmen 
—stereotypers everywhere for 
consistently dependable perform- 
ance under varied field conditions. 


WOOD FLONG CORP. 
HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE: 
551 FIFTH AVE. e NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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NO MORE BLURRING 
aE 


thanks to 
Weller ENGINEERING SKILL 


Only a pressman can appre- 
ciate the fact that specially 
engineered Wetter machines 
eliminate blurred numbers. 
Here’s why: —AIl figures are 
deeply engraved —print 
cleanly and legibly always. 
Clear-cut numbers prevent ink fill-in. Hardened steel 
wheels stand up to the severest operation on modern 
rotary presses. 


No matter how difficult your numbering problem may 
be, the Wetter Engineering Department is completely 
equipped to solve it. Write for further information. 


@ 6275 NUMBER IT BETTER WITH A WETTER 


TIY3 | (3-1 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET + BROOKLYN 8, N.Y 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 
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RICHARDS’ 


"Electromatic" 
Efficiency Plus 





For Stereotypers— Electrotypers 
—Photo Engravers. 


PRECISION GAUGES 
Instant change to SAW-TRIM 
J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Negative Materials Bulletin 
and 


EATURES 
Transaloid Transparent Negative 


Paper, Lithaloid Film and Lithaloid 
Negative Paper are discussed in a 12 page 
bulletin issued by the Haloid Co. A refer- 
ence list of negative materials, available 
sizes in cut sheets and rolls, Haloid For- 
mulae Developers, and processing in- 
structions for Transaloid and Lithaloid 
film and Lithaloid negative paper are in- 
cluded in the two color bulletin. Copies 
are available upon request. 


Floormaster Trucks 


‘TTANDARD and special models in 
S two-wheel and four-wheel truck de- 

sign are shown by Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., in a recently issued 12 
page bulletin. The two color bulletin in- 
cludes illustrations, descriptions and 
specifications of the Floormaster indus- 
trial trucks. One page is devoted to con- 
struction features of Floormaster trucks 
and the eight different rack types avail- 


able. Included also are descriptions of 


characteristics of 





our different floor-protective wheels 
available, semi-live skids, and various de - 
signs of dollies. 


Bernhard Booklet 


LUCIAN Bernhard, type designer. 
tells how to use Bernhard Modern, 
Bernhard Modern Bold and Bern- 

hard ‘Vango in a new 12 page booklet 
published by American Type Founders. 
ATF is mailing the booklet, accompanied 
by three four-page specimen sheets, to 
printers, typographers, advertising agen- 
cies, artists, type specifiers and those who 
work with type reproduction. Others in- 
terested will be supplied on request. The 
new Bernhard Style Book is a departure 
from the standard form of type sampling. 
Mr. Bernhard was allowed a free hand in 
its design, and it is a reflection of the 
artist’s sense of rhythm and balance, his 
taste in typography and_ his personal 
stvle of humor. 


FOTOSETTER 


Garamond 








o 


Fotosetter Garamond Booklet—Forty- 
four different specimens of the Garamond 
family, designed for use on the Fotosetter 
photographic line-composing machine, are 
presented in a 24 page booklet by Inter- 
type Corporation. Included in the booklet, 
the cover of which is pictured above, are 
roman, italic, light and bold faces, from 
6 to 36 pts. For each type face design only 
two sizes of Fotofonts, the Fotosetter 
matrices, were used to produce the 11 sizes 
illustrated in the booklet. 








correct 


Available on Approval 


NOLAN 


Builders of BETTER Equipment for BETTER Printing 





The NOLAN Roufer Bit Sharpener 


Cuts Routing Costs 
. .. Saves You Money 


Now you can resharpen any 
routing cutter to the exactly 
angle 
easily. You can always have 
sharp bits at low costs. The 
Nolan Router Bit Sharpener 
will quickly pay for itself out 
of money saved on new cutters. 


—Write for Quotation— 


CORPORATION 
1331 East Dominick St. 
ROME, NEW YORK 


quickly and 
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Make it a rule to get piveeiineiiing 
your rule, borders, 
ARRAS he 
feuueuruuurst | leads, slugs, and sup- Gane 
www Plies from Taylor-Made fesesseand 
= eeeetee «=... there are NONE —EE 
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eseesscescoscsssese =a ylo r-Made alwa ys! 


BAAABAER 


This Taylor-Made 
Catalog should be 
on your desk — may 
we send you one? 


if 


Taylor-Made Rule Co. 


“NONE BETTER'' 


71 FLATBUSH AVENUE +» BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 
Telephone STerling 9-6500 


Office Copying Machine 


N- office copying machine, named 
A the BW Copytlex and introduced 
by Charles Bruning Co., Inc., is de- 
signed for making direct positive copies 
of layouts, order forms, communications. 
etc. In making copies, the machine em- 
ploys the BW > Diazo_ process which. is 
based on paper coated with an aniline 
dye. Within the machine this dye coating 
is bleached by actinic light rays, except 
where the record or document to_ be 


copied has markings, such as typing, 
printing or line drawing. These markings 
prevent light from bleaching the dye and 
a sharp, clean, black line is formed, 
reproducing the markings on the origi- 
nal, states sponsor. 


PRINTING 
PERFECTION 


WRITE, W.RE OR PHONE COLLECT 


TINGUE, BROWN & CO. 


723 East Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles 21, Calif..... PRospect 6023 
507 Bishop Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. ..........00- ATwood 3864 
1227 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill..........-.+.20- HArrison 7-0083 
1765 Carter Avenue, New York 57, N.Y.........0-00- CYpress 9-8800 


Canadian Sales Agents: Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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4 DIFFERENT 
McADAMS 

PNEUMATIC 
FEEDERS 


Standard size 
feeder 
Continuous 
stream feeder 
Heavy duty 
feeder 

Small sheet 
feeder 


oo BD > 





















carbon and silk screen machines. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET e 


B GET A McADAMS PNEUMATIC FEEDER FOR FAST PRODUCTION AND 
YOU'LL START RIGHT WITH HIGH SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


All McAdams feeders are universally built to fit any make of machine. High speed can be obtained up 
to 8500 sheets per hour. New mechanical devices safe-guard absolute registration. The latest pneumatic 
air-wheel principle is unsurpassed for smooth running and ease of operating. 

Illustration A—Standard N.F. feeder is adaptable for ruling, perforating, gluing, slitting, folding, spot 


is adaptable for check imprinting 


Write for Feeder Information P-1. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 
NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“A FEEDER FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


jllustration B—Continuous stream feeder is adaptable for perforating and gluing machines. 
Illustration C—-Heavy duty feeder is adaptable for printing presses, playing 
card, calendering, and embossing machines. 

Illustration D--Small sheet feeder —new style 
and rotogravure presses and multigraph machines. 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


e Pen Ruling Machines 
Dise Ruling Machines 
Paging Machines 
Pile Feeders 


Ruling Inks 
Ruling Pens 
e Bookbinders Tools 


a 
e 
e Roll Feeders 
. 
s 











The BW Copytlex will handle any size 
of original copy up to 11! in. wide by 
any length. Machine is installed by con- 
necting to a 60 cy., 110 v., a.c. line. 
Measurements are 29! in. by 28 in. by 
high. Sponsor states that’ both 
sides of an original can be copied. 


50 in. 


Pre-Press Catalog 


YANDERCOOK  Pre-Press Equip- 
‘ment is illustrated and described 
in a 24 page catalog issued by Van- 
dercook & Sons, Inc. Equipment dis- 
plaved in the two color catalog includes 
hand proof presses, power offset. proof 
press, engravers proof press, high speed 
four color proof press, safe electric galley 


Bevel plastic plates 


EE 


faster, 
better 


Cut, square, 
and bevel 

in one operation 
with new DoALL 


Phis new DoALL plate Primming Saw is specially 
designed for fast, precision cutting of plastic plates. 
Vibrationless operation turns out clean, unchipped 


plates every time. Positions to anv bevel from = 17 


to 20°. Write for complete data. 


Phinking Pllake 


343 So. Dearborn St. 





EQUIPMEN I 


Eneginee) 





proof press, test’ presses, page makeup 
gauge, plate gauges, test blocks and slug 
gauge. Descriptions of each equipment 
item includes a listing of standard and 
optional equipment and _ specifications. 
A page each is devoted to the Vander- 
cook 68 Makeup Gauge and the Vander- 
cook 23 Safe Electric Galley Proof Press, 
containing illustrations of this equipment 
in Operation. 


BBD Aniline Inks 


BD Excellopake Aniline Inks have 
B been developed for use on either 
cellophane. foil or other specialty 
stocks, according to Bensing Bros. and 


Deeney. Designated the 400 Series, spon- 
sor states the opaque. 100 percent pig- 


mented ink adheres strongly to all the 
stocks for which it is designed. 

It is also claimed that fast drying 
qualities prevent fill-in or offset when 
run at press speeds up to 475 f.p.m. Other 
claims made for the ink are its ability to 
redissolve itself in each turn of the cyl- 
inders, high color strength is preserved 
because it does not precipitate even when 
diluted, and remains stable in storage. 
Also, the 400 Series ink is said to be non- 
blocking at temperatures up to 130 deg. 
F’.. either ink-to-ink or ink-to-stock; and 
non-bleeding in water, wax. grease and 
overprint varnishes. 

The Excellopake Ink is available in all 
standard colors as well as in special shades 
to match user’s specifications. 





ROTOGRAVURE 


GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINE 


Precision Built to Grind and Polish to .0003’, 





T. M. Reg 
U.S. Pat. Off 


Manufactured in two sizes, each being able to handle varying 


diameters and lengths of cylinders. Special Intaglio stones, using 
a combined concentric and eccentric motion give a smoother 
surface in shorter time than obtained with other machines. Water 


as a coolant eliminates all dust. Precision automatic feed—either 
continual or at end of each traverse 
while grinding. When polishing cylinders, stone is ‘floated’ with 
continuous adjustable pressure, resulting in a higher finish than 
obtained with paper. Variable speed motors permit a choice of 





p tes for stone wear 


grinding and polishing speeds. 


STANDARD PROCESS CORPORATION 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


January 195] 


Manufacturing Gravure Equipment & Supplies 
2704 W. Roscoe Street e 


Chicago 18, Ill. 











Automatically 
MAINTAINS 
Stacks of Material at 


ANY HEIGHT! 


SAVES TIME e SAVES MONEY 
HELPS PREVENT INJURIES 








WEB DRYING APPARATUS 


for ROTOGRAVURE +: WEB-OFFSET * ANALINE 
LETTERPRESS 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


168 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 








Production and Mechanical Executives are invited 


For More Information, write 


WALBERT MACHINE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 


DEPT. E e 819 EAST 19th ST. e 


Large Sheet Jogger 


HE Brackett Large Sheet Jogger is 
supplied with a 48 in. by 48 in. table 
and a power lift. Manufacturer states 


this machine was designed especially to 
solve the problem of large sheet jogging. 





The jogger is mounted on fold-away 
casters for moving about the shop. In 
use, the Jogger is set down solidly on the 
floor, or can be raised by hand-lever. 
The lowered Jogger handles approx. 1 
thousand sheets; elevates them to cutting 
bed height for sliding directly to the 
cutter table without extra hand jogging. 








to submit to the editor informally in a letter devices 


which have helped production in their plants. 








top is available. ‘Table 
Jogger opera- 


A larger table 
can be tlted to any angle. 
tion is controlled by conventional switch. 
A ball bearing motor of !4  h.p.. is 
mounted on the frame to drive the jog- 
ging mechanism. 


Cold Top Developing Tank 


HE General Plate Makers Supply 
T: ‘o. announces a Cold Top Develop- 

ing Tank which, it is claimed, will 
maintain a crystal clear solution at all 
times without changing developer. 

In the tank is a circulating pump that 
forces used developing solution up 
through a filter to remove dirt. slag and 
other foreign particles. The cleaned 
solution is then returned to the main 
tank at the rate of 1 gal. per min. 

Constant temperature of the develop- 
ing solution is maintained by a thermo- 
statically-controlled immersion heater. 
The temperature can be maintained — + 
1 deg. up to 140 deg. F. The screened 
and replaceable filter, states sponsor, 
needs changing every three to four 
months. 

The cold-rolled steel developing tank 
operates off any 110 v. receptacle. The 
capacity of the tank is 9 gal. of develop- 


ing solution. [t is 32 in. high, 23 in. wide, 
with a 16 in. base that tapering up- 





Outside is baked 
tank is stain- 


wardly from the base. 
wrinkle finish. The inside 
less steel. 





accurate aT HIGH SPEED 


FORCE 
ROTARY 


NUMBERING 
HEAD 


NUMBERING 





Send for catalog J 


WM. A. FORCE 


THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY’'S SERVICE 





INCORPORATED 
BROOKLYN 8, 


& COMPANY, 
216 NICHOLS AVENUE 








NEWSPAPER & 
PRINTING PLANT 
ENGINEERING. 


NEW BUILDINGS + MODERNIZATION 
SURVEYS + CONSULTATION 


ROBERT W. DICKERSON 


2063 EAST 4TH STREET * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 
BOUGHT & SOLD 
TYPESETTING 
MACHINES 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1132 





OFFSET 
PRESSES 


BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE PLANTS - 
* EQUIPPED 
LARGE OR SMALL 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ALL CLASSIFICATIONS 





$.75 per line 1% 6” wide. 


Minimum ad 5 lines, 


29 characters per line. Cash with order. 
CLOSING DATE—15th of Month preceding Date of Issue. 


We will forward all mail addressed to Box Numbers. When 
answering Box Numbered ads, address as follows: Box 


Number. 


FOR SALE 


Cutler-Hammer two-motor 
full automatic newspaper press 
drives and control panels. 220 
volt. 3. phase, 60 cycle AC. 
Complete with resistors and 
push button - sté itions. One 
75/7! H.P. crosshead type, 
will power } or 4 unit press. 
One 40,3 H.P. face plate type, 
will power 4 decks single width, 
quad or 16 page tubular press. 
Used. serviceable, recently 
withdrawn from service, rea- 
sonably priced, immediately 
available. 


The Eastern Color Printing 
Company 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 





Unit Press Drives ... Reels.. 


or small... 










410 Bush St. 
San Francisco 






CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


. Automatic Tensions... 
provide safety and reliability with economy. Whether large 
letterpress or offset... 
on Cline-Westinghouse Electrical Equipment. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 3405 W. 47th St., Chicago 32 


. PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, 1276 West 
3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WANTED 
One or two used 75 H.-P. 
Cline-Westinghouse 2-motor 
press drives for operation on 
220 volt, 3 phase. 60 cycle cir- 
cuit, in good condition. If two 
drives, they must be paralleled 
or suitable for paralleling. Ad- 
dress Enterprise and Journal, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

WANTED 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST 
for special equipment installa- 
tions. Must have thorough 
knowledge of machines. both 
Linotype and Intertype. Trav- 
cling and interesting future 
with progressive company for 
right man. Write stating qual- 
ifications. Box 462. 


Speed Pasters 






your press-room can rely 











220 E. 42nd St. 
New York City 









Keep your presses rolling with 





wane 


OHIO ROLLERS 


_ 





4408 DETROIT AVENUE 





CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


——_« 


Our Duro-Major all season rol- 
lers are guaranteed not to 
shrink below press adjustment. 


OHIO ROLLER COMPANY 


6333 E. CANFIELD 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








PRINTING 


FQUIPMENT 
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x STAR CUT CEMENT , 


Since 1936 — For Mounting — Since 1936 


CUTS. .STEREOTYPES...ELECTROTYPES 
65c per tube-$5.50 per doz. $5.00 per doz. in 
two doz. lots, $4 50 per doz. in gross lots. 


* G TAR CEMENT COMPANY re 
45 Malone Avenue, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 





The R & B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 
for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER and other presses 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


* 
Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS +« FOUNDED 1898 
8) 3 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,.N.Y 





VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 


Write for a catalog. 


and gravure. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue « 


Chicago 5], Illinois 





F Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Please send me immediately full information 
on the SPEED-FLEX, fastest and most modern 

job press for all types of form printing. 





Name__ : Zs = = 
Address 


City ___- Zone _____ State nee 


SPEED-FLE Sees are desionel and sold exclusively by Orville een 
& Son, Inc., and are manufactured in the modern facilities of Western 
Gear Works, Lynwood, Calif., machinery and gear manufacturers for 

more than 50 years. of 
lan Ae ltt a TE 
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ANNUAL 
EDITORIAL 
INDEX 


JANUARY 1950 to DECEMBER 


1950 INCLUSIVE 


A 


Alico Method, by Arnold Imshaug, 65, June 

Annis, Horace, More E _— ient Operation Stressed at Nort h- 
west Meet, 34, May 

ANPA Mechanical (oo 32, July 

ANPA Research and Mechanical Committee and Mechani- 
cal Dept. Present Reports, 50, May 

Anti-Offset Spray on Printing Presses at Eli Lilly & Co.'s 
Indianapolis Plant, by H. Guy Bradley, 26, Mar 

Armstrong Device, by Ralph Thornton, 90, June 


Air Conditioning: 
Relative Humidity) What Is It?, 21, Jan 


Associations: 
ANPA 

Exhibit Previews, Hammond Machinery, 46, Apr 
Mechanical Conference, 32, July 

Mechanical Conference Program, 61, June 
Miniature Biographies, 64, June 

Research and Mechancial Committees and Mec 

Dept. present Reports, 50, May 


Nanical 


APEA 


Photo-Engravers Gird Loins, by Louis Flader, 27, Nov 


Craftsmen 
Craftsman Thumb-“ail Sketches, 65, Sept. 
Craftsmen Hold High Tension Convention, 
1951 Stamp Contest, 71, Apr. 
Officers, Governors and Representatives, 61, Sept 
Printing Week Stamp Contest, 64, Aug 


51, Oct 


Great Lakes Conference 
Great Lakes Mechanical Conference, 51, Feb 


Illinois Conference 
ITCA 


ITCA Convention, 56, Oct 


lowa Conference 
Kansas Conference 
Missouri Conference 


National Graphic Arts Exoosition 

A Prime Purpose, 45, Feb. 

Exposition is Greatest Graphie Arts Industry Event in 
Last Deeade, 39, Oct. 

Exposition Poster Competition, 28, Jan. 

Graphic Arts Exposition, 27, Aug. 

Latest List of Exhibitors, 58, May 

Officers and Directors, 57, Sept. 

Plant Production Equipment in Action, 29, May 

Pledged to Pilot and to Welcome, 50, Feb. 

Poster Competition, 46, Feb. 

Suecess Assured, 42, Mar. 

Vacation Suggestion for Graphic Arts Executives, 23, 
Mar. 

Variety in Exhibits at Exposition, 27, Jan. 


NAPL 


Photolithograpbers’ Meet Provides Plant Information, 
v Adam Henri Reiser, 76, Dec. 


NPEA 


Officers and Directors, 59, Sept. 


New England Conference 
Newspaver Production Techniques Discussed at “ew 
England Meeting, by Sidney James Paine, St, Dee. 
Northwest Conference 


~ iy flicient Operation Stressed at Northwest Meet, 
Horace Annis, 34, May 


PNPA-NJPA 


PNPA-NJPA Mechanical Conference, 29, May 


Pacific Conference 
Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 71, June 


Printing Industry of America 


Four Clinies at PIA Convention, 57, Oct. 
Tee — in Commercial Printing Industry Discussed 
PIA Meet, 29, Nov. 


Research and Engineering Council 

Executive Committee, Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil, 29, Jan. 

Graphic Arts Research Has International Field Day, 
60, Oct. 

Research ane Engineering Council Platemaking Meet- 
ing, 23, Mar. 

Research sent Enginee ring Council, 28, Jan. 

Research and Engineering Council Hold Milwaukee 
Meeting, by MacD Sinclair, 23, July 


SNPA 
Eastern Div. 
84, Oct. 
Western Div. Conference, 37, Jan. 
Western Div. Mechanical Conference, 35, Mar. 


Conference Held in Birmingham, Ala., 


SPPA 
TALI 


Barron, John, Minor Methods, 88, June 

Riegeleisen, J. 1, Mechanization Progresses In the Silk 
Sereen Process, 74, Dee. 

Bradley, H. Guy, Anti-Offset Spray on Printing Presses at 
Eli Lilly & Co.'s Indianapolis Plant, 26, Mar. 

Brauer, Joseph, Chroma-Graph Process, 27, July 

Bruce Publishing Co. Uses Color Harmonics, 47, May 

Bryan, W. C., Suecessful Material Handling, 48, Nov. 





Bindery: 
Preservation of Bookbinding Leather, 42, Mar. 
Static Electricity, by Lewis Walkup, 56, ‘Aug. 


Books: 

Basie Requirements for E lectrotvpes, 61, May 

College Standard Dictionary, 100, Sept. 

Controlled Humidity Method, 20. Apr. 

Engineering Handbook, 100, Sept. 

How To Be Human On the Job, 101, Dec. 

Making Type Bebave, Ot, Nov. 

Management Strategy in Collective Bargaining Nego- 
tiations, 64, Nov. 

Materials Handling with Industrial Trucks, 99, Sept. 

Mechanism of the Linotype and Intertype, 49, Oct. 

Milwaukee Journal ROP Color, 28, July 

Ninth Production Yearbook, 60, May 

Printing Types and How to Use them, 62, Nov. 

Scientifie Analysis (of Stereo Dry Mat Molding), 39, 
Jan. 

Vilth Diamant Classic, 34, Mar. 

Techniques of Plant Maintenance, 61, May 

The Story of Magnesium, 20, Apr. 

The Witch of Ramoth and Other Tales, 101, Sept 

Type Metals, 49, Oct 

Type Tables, 101, Dee. 

Valuable Additions to R&E Manual, 100, Dec 


C 


Cellulose Acetate Offset: Printing Plate, by Walter Clark, 
417, N rOV. 

Chanko, Joseph, The Future of Letterpress, 50, Oct. 

Chamberland, H. J., Flush-mounted Engravings In Pica 
Sizes, 49, Jan. 

Chicago Tribune Expansion, 54, Aug. 

Chroma-Graph Process, by Joseph Brauer, 27, July 

Clark, Walter, Cellulose Acetate Offset Printing Plate, 47, 
Nov. 

Combination Letterpress-Offset Plant, by Robert Royden 
Greer, 25, May j 

Comet Casts 12 Lines Per oli 64, Oct. 

Conventional Halftone Screens, by M.S. Kantrowitz, 52, 
Aug. 

Conveyor-Like Composing 
Greer, 53, Sept. 

Conveyor System and Proof Room i . Ne ~wspaper Compos- 
ing Room, by Julian J. Eberle, Apr. 

Cook, Ray C., Study Your Workflow, 45, May 

Cooperative Researc h, by M.S. Kantrowitz, 40, May 

Craftsmen Hold High Tension Convention, 51, Oct. 


Room, by Robert Royden 


Composing: 

Armstrong Device, by Ralph Thornton, 90, June 

Comet Casts 12 Lines Per Minute, 64, Oct. 

Conveyor-Like Composing Room, by Robert Royden 
Greer, 53, Sept. 

Conveyor System and Proof Room in Ne counee r Com- 
posing Room, by es J. Eberle, 32, Apr. 

Deadline—A Myth, 51, Feb. 

Dum-T-Hold, 64, Reh 

Flush-mounted Engravings In Pica Sizes, by H. J. 
Chamberland, 42, Jan. 

Linolized ee Great Lakes Mechanical Con- 
ference, 75, Feb. 

Miner Me thods, bv Jobn Barron, 88, June 

Modern Lighting Practice For the Newspaper Plant, 
by Wm. H. Kahler, 35, Nov. 

Mohr Saw Techniques, 111, Dec. 

Photo-Tvpesetting -ANPA Mechanical 
37, July 

Pi Matrix Handling Facilitated, 69, June 

Selsyn Motors Utilized to Indicate Machine Stops, 88, 
Sept. 

Simplified Circuit for Electric Pots, 58, Nov. 

Teletypesetter at Pantagraph, by Martha Luise Miller, 
48, Nov. 

Type Composition by Telegraph in Allentown (Pa.) 
Newspapers, 72, June 

Work Simplification Equipment, 48, Apr. 

Work Simplification Item, by C. Frank Mann, 96, Dec. 

Work Simplification Notes, 51, Apr. 


Conference, 


PRINTING 


FQUIPMENT 


Decalog on Plant Layout, by A. E. tings 30, Jan. 

Depreciation Difficulties Avoid Them, 28 May 

Double ew is a Feature of Harris Rotary Letterpress, 
30, 

Drilling Tae ks, by W. F. Schaphorst, 98, Dee. 

Dual Process Rotary Printing Press, 40, Mar. 

Du Pont Gravure Transfer Film, 49, Feb. 

Dum-T- _ “ for Newspaper Makeup and Ad Alley Men 
64, 


Eberle, Julian J., The Milwaukee Journal Photoengraving 
Department, 46, Feb.; Conveyor Svstem and Proof 
Room in Newspaper Composing Room, 32, Apr.; 
Nickel Plating Operation at the Milwaukee Journal 
70, June 

Electrolytic Tinning of Electrotype 
Kantrowitz, 58, Nov. 

Exposition is Greatest Graphic 


Shells, by M. § 


Arts Industry Event jy 


Last Decade, 39, Oct. 
Editorials: 
Foundation of the Research and Engineering Council, 
31, Apr 
Electrotyping: 


Electrolytic Tinning of Electrotype Shells, by M. §, 
Kantrowitz, 58, Nov. 
Electrotyping at GPO, by M.S. Kantrowitz, 108, June 


Vinylite Molding at Webb Publishing Co., 48, May 


Engraving: 


Color Etcher Uses Liquid Mask Materials, 112, Sept. 
C onvention: al Halftone Screens, by M. 3. Kantrowitz, 
Aug. 

Paine Wil 1 Electronic Mngraver 
can Conference, ae Feb 
Fleming Process Camera, The, 

Sr., 28, Mar. 
Flush-mounted Engravings In Pica Sizes, by H. J. 
Chamberland, 42, Jan. 
Koloroid Color Proofing Process, by 
ton, 42, Nov. 
Milwaukee Journa? Photoengraving Department, | 
Julian J. Ebe rle, $0, Feb. 
Nic ki 1 Plating Operation at t! 
Julian J. Eberle, 70, June 
Printing Direct from Original og Ph otoengravings at 
Kalamazoo ( Mich.) Gaz ng Feb. 
Time Makes Announcements, 47, Tal 


Great Lakes Mechani- 
by John T. Wrigley, 


Joseph E. Johns- 


y 


e Milwaukee Journal, by 


Equipment and Supplies: 
Adbesive, Cold Resvn, 33, Mar 
Aftercooler, Vertical, 41, July 
Air Conditioner, Westinghouse, 
\ir Drier, Oasis, 106, Sent 
Airfinishing Unit, 34, Feb 
Alarm, Boiler, 38, Aug. 

Are Light, High-Intensity, 34, Feb 
Assembler Slide Stop, Adjustable, 68, Oct 
Assembling Elevator Gate, 32, Mar 
Autopaster, Klectro-tab, 38, Nov. 
Bandsaw, Augustine Platemake .. 35, Feb 
Base, Magnesium Hone hang + Aug 
Base, V: ak reook Precision, 136, — 
Belt, Cordan Leather, 82, Se 4 
Binder, Expandable, 39, ~~ 
Blanket, Newspaper Top, | 30, Dee. 
Boot hb, Sound-Proof, Jan. 
Brake-Motor, TreCind, 75, June 
Bronzer, American Flat, 41, Aug. 
Bulb for Ceiling Fixtures, G-E, 60, Apr 
Bundle Tver, Newspaper, SI, Sept. 
‘abinet, Artwork Storage, 41, Vov. 

‘abinet, Dual-Size Gallev, 41, Vov. 

‘abinet, Newspaper Ad Proof, 75, June 

‘abinet. Work Bench and Material Storage, 33, Jan. 

‘amera, Robertson 31 in. Color Precision, 45, Oct. 

‘lutch, Magnetic-Fluid, 41, May 

‘ollator, Dager. ‘“Inter-Leaf” Automatic, 32, Mar. 

‘ollator, JCM “Betsv”, 146, Dee. 

Collator, Macey, 52, Sept. 

Collator, Pearce Automatic, 145, Dee. 

Colloeator, Sevbold, 147, Dee. 

Color Picker, IPI, 40, July 

Colorverter, Dutro, 74, June 

Conditioner, Nelson Stereotvpe Mat, . Dee. 

Control Lever Guard, Griffith, 70, Oc % 

Copyist, Du: al Purpose, 36, Feb 

Corestripper, Paper Roll, 34, Mar. 

Counter, High Speed, 76, hig 

Counter, Productimeter, Jan. 

Cover, Transparent Book "3, Mar. 

Curving, Plastic Plate, Machine, 34, Jan. 

Cutter and Creaser, Carton, 36, Apr. 

Cutter, C & P 37 in. Automatic, 42, May 

Cutters, Challenge, Power, 146, Dec. 

Cutter, Challenge 37 in., 39, Nov. 

Cutter, Gibson Automatic Rotary Card, 146, Dec. 

Cutter, Makeup Man's, 137, Dee. 

Cutter, Steel Strapping, 38, Aug. 

Darkroom, Chemco Pre-fabricated, 40, Oct. 

Dehumidifier, Haertel, 135, Dec. 

Dehumidifiying Unit, 75, June 

Delivery, R & B Extension, 144, Dec. 

Delivery Slide, Linotype, 40, Nov. 

Depth Gauge, Starrett Push-Down-Point Dial, 41, July 

Detergent, 8. 8. Spray, 40, Aug. 

Diaphragm Control, Robertson, 44, Oct. 

Drier, Alico Evenray Mat, 128, Dec. 

Driller, Beneh Model P. aper, 38, Aug. 

Dri-Stain Process, Linotape, 39, Nov. 


on Nov 
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Drive, Reliance V-5, 36, Feb. 

Dryer, Radiant F lectric, 35, Feb. 

Exposure ( ‘ontrol, Totalume Electronic, RY, Dee. 
E xtinguish er, 6 Ib. Fire, 36, Jan. 

Eyes, G-E Photoelectric, 43, May 


Faces, Condensed Sans Serif, 35, Aug. 
Feeder, Automatic, 147, Dee. 
Flux, Plastic Type, 35, Aug. 


Folding Mac hine, Table Model, 41, Nov. 

Forms Design Machine, DSJ, 127, Dee. 

Fotosetter, Intertype De ‘sk Model, 43, Oct. 

Frames, Hydraulic Elevator, 139, Dee. 

Galley Unit for Replacing Type Cases, 103, Sept. 

Gauge, Alico Rubber Hardness Testing, 133, Dee. 

Gauge, Floating C aliper, 139, Dec. 

Gauging Dry Film, Foil, ete., 41, May 

Gearmotors Announced, 36, Feb. 

Gluer, Schaefer Label, 144, Dec. 

Graining Machine, Offset Plate, 39, Nov. 

Hamper, Waste, rg dept. 

Heater, Transverse, 130, Dec 

Heat Radiation, Measures, 34, Jan. 

Hoists, Electric Chain, 41, Iuh 

Humidifier, Walton Model 30, 147, Dee. 

Humidity and Temperature Indicator, 38, Apr. 

Hydro-W vind, 36, Aug 

Ink Conditioner, 33, Feb 

Ink, Scented Printing, 40, July 

Inks, Silversheen, 37, Apr 

Intertype Lydian Bold, 36, Apr. 

Jogger, 1. 3. Lift, 39, Apr 

rger, Paper, 40, July 

Joe ger, Triple Function, 33, Mar. 

Justowriter Equipment, 139, Dec 

Keyboard and Caster, Monotype 1517, 137, Dec 

Lamps, ¢ ‘olor C opy- -Lighting, 60, Apr. 

Lenses, Kodak Process Ektar, 37, Apr. 

Lift Assembly, Unit Heater, 41, Nov. 

Lift, Automatte Paper, 144, Dee. 

Linecasting Machine, Comet, 64, Oct. 

Lithographers’ Combination Tool, 127, Dee 

Lithoplate, Colloid, 142, Dec 

Lithotype, Fairchild, 138, Dec 

Lubricant, Spaceband, 40, Aug. 

Magnetic Printer’s Dams, 1: 

Magnifier, Dazor Floating, 34, Jan. 

Masks, G-S Protective, 40, Nov. 

Matrix Reference Process, 104, Sept. 

Mic roscope, Mi cron, Me at a s De pths, Sz. Sept 

Microscope, “Pen”, 34, 

Microscope, Pocket, 59, ‘aed 

Motor, Line-composing Machine V Belt, 38, Nov. 

Motor, Rotary Air, 40, Nov. 

Motor, Variable Speed, 38, Aug. 

Mounting and Proving Machine, 36, Apr. 

Multi-Color Fixture, “‘ a: Escolor, 141, Dec 

Non-Offset Spray Head . Dee. 

Numbering Machine, ~ rts, 136, Dee 

Offset Platemaking Kit, 34, Jan. 

Optical Comparator, J & L, 35, Aug 

Padding Press, Magic, 41, Nov 

Paddle, Roll Paper, 44, May 

Page Tie-up, Clipper, 126, Dec 

Paint, Fire Retardent, 41, Aug 

Pallets, expe ndable, 37, Apr. 

Paper Core Inse ‘rts, 5 Aug 

Paper Drills, Climax, 145, Dee 

Paper, Non-Curl Carbon, 38, Aug 

Paste, Layflat, 59, Apr 

Perforator, Bandless Press, 104, Sept. 

Perforator, Round Hole, 36, Apr. 

Perforator-Ncorer-Snapout Machine, Rotary, 38, Apr. 

Photocomposing, Multi-Use Headliner, Machine, 44, 
Oct. 

Phototypesetting Line-composing Machine, Fotosetter, 
138, Dee. 

Pig Molder, Hammond, 39, Apr. 

Pile Lift Mechanism, 33, Mar. 

Plate Maker, Packaged, 34, Mar. 

Plug Terminal, Safety, 38, Nov 

asl Control, Oxy-Dry, 142, Dee 

Powder, Hand Cleaning, 35, Feb. 

Power Pack, Hydro, 33, Feb 

Press, Aniline Rotary, 

Press, Apex Imprinting, : ; 

Press, ATF Little Giant, 4, May 

Press, Babcock Rotary, 143, Dec. 

Press, Bobst Automatic Cutting-Creasing-Embossing, 
144, Dee. 

Press, Champlain High Speed Rotary, 132, Dec. 

Press, Cottrell Rotary Letterpress, 41, aa 143, Dee. 

Pfess, Cyclone Platemaking, 139, Dee. 

Press, Eleetrotypers Proof, 34, Jan. 

Press, Gold Stamping, 35, Jan 

Press, Harris 17 in. by 22 in., 41, Aug. 

Press, Kelly Three, 33, Feb. 

Press, Letterpress-Offset, 48, May 

Press, Michle Rotary Letterpress, 144, Dee 

Press, Miller 19 in. by 25 in., 40, July 

Press, M-L Envelope, 130, Dee. 

Press, 140 T. Universal Molding, 129, Dee. 

Press, Palatia Photogravure, 142, Dee. 

Press, Poly "50 Automatic, 144, Dee. 

Pre ss, Re inke Silk Screen, 74, Dee. 

Press, Rubber-Plastie Plate, 36, Aug. 

Press, 17x25 Thompson Automatic Cutting and Creas- 
ing, 144, Dee. 

Press, Silk Sereen, 35, Jan 

Press, Stoessel Gravure Proof, 142, Dec. 

Press, Two-Color Rotary, 33, Jan. 

Press, Two-Color 22x34 Offset, 144, Dee. 

Processing Technique, Recommends, 43, Feb. 

Pump, Corrosive Fluid, 40, Aug. 

P ump, Oiless Low-Pressure, 147, Dee. 

Quadder, Mergent haler Self-, 137, Dee. 

Quadder, Star Automatic, 46, Oct. 

Quoin, Double Wedge, 33, Mar 

Recorder, Job Cost and Payroll, 38, Apr 
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Rectifier, Westinghouse Electronic, Units, 82, Sept. 
Register Control, Side, 39, Nov. 
Register Mechanism, F.B.Co. Feed Roll, 142, Dee. 
Registering Machine, Sta-Hi Curved Plate, 74, June 
Registerscope for Rotary Presses, 46, Oct. 
Registerscope, Jr., Tay lor, 35, Feb. 
Relative Humidity Indicator, Pocket-Size, 75, June 
Resist, Gaco Magnesium, 40, Nov. 
Rewinder, Hamilton, 145 , Dec. 
Router, Flat Plate Straight Line, 39, Aug. 
Rule for Type Cabinets, Pica, 32, Mar. 
Saw, Portable Mohr, 47, Oct. 
Saw, Rouse Plate, ~— 
Saw Swage, Treyco, 41, Aug. 
Saw-trimmer, 38, a 
Saw Trimmer, Morrison, 103, Sept. 
Saw-Trimmer, Portable Ad-Alley, 36, Aug. 
Seales, Kodak Chemie a, Sg Nov. 
Sewing Machine, Book, Aug. 
Shaver, Rotary Plate, 87, Se pt. 
Shaver, Rotary Plate, 87, Sept. 
Shear, Jacques Power, 103, Sept. 
Shear, Monomelt Power, 42, May 
Sink, Robertson Temperature Control, 41, July 
Slitter and Rewinder, 42, May 
Slitting on Cylinder Press, 103, Sept. 
Solidifving and Finishing Machine, Flat Plate, 32, Feb 
Spaceband Buffer Finger + ag Adjustable, 43, May 
Speed Device, Pre-set, 74, 
peed Ins struments, 40, Nae: 
Static Control, 40, July 
Static Eliminator, Vertical, 39, Aug 
Stencil Negative, Off 3 
Stereo Mat Storage, 35, Jan. 
Stitcher, Rosback Auto-, 145, Dee. 
Stringer and Knotter, Tag, 38, Apr 
Stuffer, Sheridan Newspaper, 83, Sept. 
Stuffing Machine, Dexter Newspaper, 134, De 
Switch, Foot Treadle, 38, Apr 
Table, Adjustable Makeready, 33, Feb 
Table, Craftsman Utility, 37, Apr. 
Table, Line-up and Light, 42, May 
Tables, Progressive Imposing, 37, Aug 
Tape Applier, 36, Feb. 
Thermometer, Monotype, 36, Jan. 
Tie-up, Rieblock Adjustable, 36, Aug 
Tilter, G-S Safety, 41, Nov. 
Torch, Self-pressure, 44, May 
Trays, Etching, 40, Aug. 
Truck, Box-type, 36, Feb. 
Truck for Galley Casey N7, Sept. 
Truck, High-Lift, Apr. 
Truck, Medium-we me Fork, 44, May 
Truck, Stereotype, 75, June 
Tying Machine, Bunn Newspaper, 147, Dec 
Tying Machine, Wire, and Packaged Coils, 40, Aug 
Vibration Control, Unisorb, 147, Dec. 
Water Cooling and Heating Units, 33, Mar 
Whirler, Chemco Flap-Jack Plate, 40, Oct 
Wrapping Machine, Magazine, 39, July 





Exposition Previews: 
Expesition Previews, 30, Aug 
Exposition Previews, 67, Sept. 
Intertype Fotosetter, 43, Apr. 
Plastie Binding Machines, 43, Apr 
Virkotype Equipment, 24, Mar 
Walton Humidifiers, 40, Feb. 


F 


Faith —The Stuff of Which Dreams Are Made, by Rabbi 
Julius J. Nodel, 32, Jan 

Fegert, A. G., Graphie Arts Exposition, 29, July 

Flader, Louis, Photo-Engravers Gird Loins, 27, Nov 

Fleming Process Camera, The, by John T. Wrigley, Sr., 
28, Mar. 

Flush- —_ h e ¥ Kngravings In Pica Sizes, by H. J. Chamber- 
land, Jan 

Four ¢ ‘inies at PIA Convention, 57, Oct 

Future of Le tte-press, by Jose ph Chanko, 50, Oct 


G 


Giegengack, A. E., Decalog on Plant Layout, 30, Jan 

Goggin, Joseph D., Plastic Stereo Molding Blanket, 75, De« 

Graphic Arts Exposition, by A. G. Fegert, 29, July 

Gravure in Specialty Field, by MacD Sinclair, 67, De« 

Great Lakes Mechanical Conference, 51, Feb. 

Greer, Robert Royden, Combination Letterpress-Offset 
Plant, 25, May: Depreciation Difficulties — Avoid 
Them, 28, May; Conveyor-Like Composing Room, 53, 


Sept. 


Gravure: 
Du Pont Gravure ‘Transfer Film, 49, Feb 
Gravure Conversion Process, 95, June 
Gravure in Specialty Field, by MaeD Sinclair, 67, Dec 
Chroma-Graph Process, by Joseph Brauer, 27, July 
Rotogravure Printing for Specialty Uses, 71, De« 


H 


Housekee ping In the Pressroom, by Harry FF. Sha lghnessy 
and James A. Stiles, 31, May 


Impression Slur — Its Cause and Cure On Offset Presses, by 
Robert F. Reed, 26, Jan. 
Imshaug, Arnold, Alico Me thod, 65, June 
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Increase in Print Shop Fires Calls for Preventive Measures, 
by Henry J. Wingate, 50, Nov. 


Ink: 
Day-Glo Ink Effects Gotten by Bronzing, 54, Nov. 


J 


Johnston, Joseph E., 
Nov. 


Koloroid Color Proofing Process, 42, 


K 


Kahler, Wm. H., Modern Lighting Practice For the News- 
paper Plant, 35, Nov. 

Kantrowitz, M.3$., Salvage of Silver Waste, 70, Apr.; Co- 
operative Research, 40, May; Electrotyping at GPO 
108, June; Conventional Halftene Screen, 52, Aug.; 
Electrolytic Tinning of Electrotype Shells, 58, Nov. 

Koloroid ¢ ‘olor Proofing Process, by Joseph k. Johnston, 
42, Nov. 


L 


Lenzer, George Jos., ph ABC of Offset—1, 29, Feb.; Type 
, 38, Mar.; Photograph-Halftone—III, 40, Apr.; 
H: indling Copy When Received—IV, 41, Apr.: Light 
. 37, May: Reproduction Equipme nt—VI, 92, 

June; The Lens— VII, 84, Sept.; The ( ‘opyboard 
VIL, 66, Oct.; The Camera Back IX, 52, Nov.; 
Camera Lamps and Copy Illumination a 78, Dee. 
Lithgow, J. D., Sereened Effects in stereotyping, 44, Nov. 


Lighting: 
Modern Lighting gg For the Newspaper Plant, by 
Wm. H. Kahler, 35, Nov 


M 


Mann, (. Frank, Work Simplification Item, 96, Dee. 

Mechanization Progresses In the Silk Screen Process, by 
by J. 1. Biegeleisen, 74, Dee. 

Miller, Martha Luise, Teletypesetter at Pantagraph, 48, 


Nov. 

Milwaukee Journal Photoengraving Department, by Julian 
J. Eberle, 46, Feb. 

Minor Methods, by John Barron, SS, June 

Modern Lighting Practice For the Newspaper Plant, by 
Wm. H. Kahler, 35, Nov. 

Modern Newspaper Plant, 80, June 

More Efficient Operation Stressed at Northwest Meet, by 
Horace Annis, 34, May 

Music— How It Is Printed, Typemusic—IV, by Dr. R. R. 
Voorhees, 46, Jan. 

Myers, Frank A., Work Simplification in a Lithographic 
Plant, 23, Nov 


Mail Room: 
Newspaper Stacking ria Great Lakes Mechanica 
Conference, S4, 
Starstarter, by T. R vo 37, Feb 


New Era Mfg. Co. Observes Golden Anniversary, 44, Apr 

Newspaper Production Techniques Discussed at New Eng- 
land Meeting, by Sidney James Paine, 84, Dee. 

Nickel Plating Operation at the Milwaukee Journal, by 
Julian J. Eberle, 70, June 

Nodel, Rabbi Julius J., Faith 
Are Made, 32, Jan 


The Stuff of Which Dreams 


New Plants: 
Bruce Publishing Co. Uses Color Harmonies, 47, May 
Chicago Tribune Expansion, 54, Aug. 
Combination Letterpress-Offset Plant, by Robert Royden 
Greer, 25, May 
Modern Newspaper Plant, SO, June 
= ‘w Plant for Elyria (O.) Newspaper, 110, Sept. 
. Paul Newspaper Plant Alters Layout By Angling Ad 
Alley Cabinets, 76, June 


New Processes: 
Dual Process Rotary Printing Press, 40, Mar. 
Koloroid Color Proofing Process, by Joseph E. Johnston, 
42, Nov 


Perflex Color Process Printing, 


$6, Mar 


oO 


Offset-Lith Technical Forum Draws 400 in New York, by 
Adam Henri Reiser, 40, Feb. 


Offset-Lith: 

Cellulose Acetate Offset Printing Plate, 
47, Nov. 

Chroma- Grap h Process, by Joseph Brauer, 27, July 

Conventional Halftone Screen, by M.S. Kantrowitz, 52, 
Aug 

Day-Glo Ink Effects Gotten By Bronzing, 54, Nov 

Impre ssion Slur— Its Cause and Cure On Offset Presses, 
by Robert F. Reed, 26, Jan 

Koloroid Color Profing Process, by Jose ph Ek 
42, Nov. 

Musie-- How It Is Printed, Typemusie —1V, by Dr. R. R 
Voor he es, 46, Jan 


by Walter Clark, 


Johnston, 





Offset-Lith Technical Forum Draws 400 in New York, by 
Adam Henri Reiser, 40, Feb. 
Print Length & Cylinder Packing on Offset Presses, by 


. A. Pritchard, 42, Aug. 
Relative Humidity —What Is It?, 21, Jan. 
Technological Changes To Be Made Gradually, by 


Emory Werthington, 102, Dec. 


The ABC of Offset —1, by George Jos. Lenzer, 29, Feb. 
Type —II, 38, Mar.; Photograph-Halftone Cap 40 
Apr.; Handling Copy When Received—IV, 41, Apr.; 


Light—-V, 37, May; Reproduction ~ i . VI, 

92, June; The Lens—VII, 84, Sept.; The ¢ oe 

VIII, 66, Oct.; The Camera Back IX, 52, Nov.; 

Camera Lamps and Copy oo x7 78, Dec. 
$250,000 Laboratory at RIT, Feb. 

Work rn ation ina L eccke Plant, by Frank A. 


Myers, 23, Nov. 
Paine, Sidney James, Newspaper Production Techniques 


Discussed at New England Meeting, 84, Dec. 
Perflex Color Process Printing, 46, Mar. 
Photo-Engravers Gird Loins, by Louis Flader, 2 
Photogelatin—The Screenless Printing Process, 2 M: ar. 
Photolithographers’ Meet Provides Plant “wwe Ta by 

Adam Henri Reiser, 76, Dec : 
P —y Inthe Combination Pl: ant, by Ralph B. Tufts, 22, 





Plastic | Stereo Molding Blanket, by Joseph D. Goggin, 75 


Dec. 

PNPA-NJPA Mechanical Conference, 29, May 

Print Length & Cylinder Packing on Offset Presses, by 
H. A. Pritchard, 42, Aug. 

Pritchard, H. A., Print Length & Cylinder Packing on Off- 
set Presses, 42, Aug. 


Paper: 
Bagasse Paper Introduced to Industry, 42, Mar. 
Surface Bonding Strength of Paper (Pick Test), 62, Feb. 


Personnel: 
Decisions Affecting Employees, 66, Oct. 
Happy Relations, 23, Mar. 
Human Relations, 105, Dec. 
Human Relations Classes, 35, Mar. 
Manager A Genius, 35, Mar. 
Personne 1 Session —Great Lakes Mechanical Confere nee, 
56, ‘e a 
Respect Thoroness, 62, Feb. 
Snap Judgments, 81, Feb. 
Teaching Ability, 27, Mar. 


Training Course in Foremanship, 32, Feb. 
Plastics: 
Pl: — Stereo Molding Blanket, by Joseph D. Goggin 
, Dec. , 
Pressroom: 


Alico Method, by Arnold Imshaug, 65, June 

Anti-Offset Spray on Printing Presses at Eli L illy & Co.'s 
Indianapolis Plant, by H. Guy Bradley, 26, Mar. 

( _ : resswork —ANPA Mechanical Confere nee, 68, 

uly 

Devices at Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 94, June 

Double Delivery is a Feature of Harris Rot: ary Letter- 
press, 30, Mar. 

Dual Process Rotary Printing Press, 40, Mar. 

h _ Pump Improves Feeding of Extra He: avy Stock, 46, 
Jan. 

Four-Color Offset Press, 105, June 

Housekeeping In the Pressroom, by H. 
and J. A. Stiles, 31, May 

Infra-red Drier for Rotary Presses, 39, Jan. 

Mechanization Progresses In the Silk Se reen Process, by 

. Biegeleisen, 74, Dec. 

Moder ‘mm Lighting Practice For the 
Wm. H. Kahler, 35, Nov. 

Print Length & ( — Packing on Offset Presses, | 

A. Pritchard, 42, Aug. 

Record Established Ang Page ’s Printed on Straight Press 
Run, 45, Feb. 

R. Hoe & Co. Metal Lithographic Press, 54, July 

Rotary Press agi Ink Driers, 29, Apr. 

Static Electricity, by Lewis Walkup, 56, Aug. 


P. Shaughnessy 


Newpaper Plant, by 


\ 


Tool for Applying Newspaper Press Blankets, 37, Mar. 
Printing —_ Reports: 47, Jan.; 65, Feb.; 48, Mar.; 52 
Apr.; 62, May; 53, July; 48, Aug.; 96, Sept.; 72 Oct 

59, Nov. "90, Dec. 


Production Methods: 
Decalog on Plant Layout, by A. E. Giegengack, 30, Jan. 
Photogelatine—T he Screenless Printing Process, 29, Mar. 
oe In the Combination Plant, by Ralph B. Tufts, 

an. 
Production Operation at Milwaukee Journal, 58, Feb. 
St. _ Newspapers Alter Layout By pea “hd Alley 
Cabinets, 76, June 
Starstarter, by T. R. Sykes, 37, Feb. 
Study Your Workflow, by Ray C. Cook, 45, May 
Work Simplification in a L ithographic Plant, by Frank A. 
Myers, 23, Nov. 


R & E C Platemaking Meeting, 23, Mar. 

Reed, Robert F., Impression Slur—Its Cause and Cure On 
Offset Presses, 26, Jan. 

Reiser, Adam Henri, Offset-Lith Technical Forum Draws 
400 in New York, 40, Feb.; Photolithographe rs’ Meet 
Provides Plant Inform: ation, 76, Dec. 

Relative Humidity—W hat Is It?, 21, Jan. 

Research and E ngineering Council, 28, Jan. 

Research & Enginee ag _— ‘il Holds Milwaukee Meeting, 
by MacD Sinclair, 23, July 


64 


Rotary Press Infrared Ink Driers, 29, Apr. 
Rotogravure Printing for Specialty Uses, 71, Dee. 


Research: 
ANPA Research Accomplishments Told by Flint, 50, May 
ANPA Research and Mechanical Committees Present 
Reports, 50, May 
Chroma-Graph Process, by Joseph Brauer, 27, July 
Cooperative Research, by M.S. Kantrowtiz, 10, May 


Graphic Arts Research Has Inte ‘rnational Field Day, 60, 


Oct. 
Gravure Research Elects Officers, 38, July 
Photo-Typesetting ANPA Meahenical Conference, 37, 


July 
Repro Proofing Methods To Be Inve aii ited, 38, July 
Research and Engineering Council, 28, Jan. 


Research & Engineering C oune il Hol i Milwaukee Meet- 
ing, by MacD Sinclair, 23, July 

Research Session ANPA Acchasieal Conference, 32, 
July 

Technical Research in the Graphic 
Edward J. Triebe, 44, Nov. 

Technology in Commercial Printing Industry, 

The Future of Letterpress, vee Joseph Chanko, 

Time Makes Announcements, 47, July 


Arts Industry, by 


29, Nov. 
50, Oct. 


Rubber Plates: 
Technological Changes To Be Made Gradually, by Emory 
Worthington, 102, Dec. 


Ss 


St. Paul Newspapers Alter Layout By 
Cabinets, 76, June 

Salvage of Silver Waste, by M.S. Kantrowitz, 7¢ 

Schaphorst, W. F., Drilling Tricks, 98, Dee. 

Screened Effects in Stereotvping, by J. D. Lithgow, 44, Nov. 

Selsyn Motors Utilized to Indicate Machine Stops, 88, Sept 

Harry F., Housekeeping In the Pressroom, 


Angling Ad Alley 


), Apr. 


Shaughnessy, 


May 


31, M: 
Sinclair, MacD., Research & Engineering Council, 23, July: 
Gravure In Specialty Field, 67, Dee. 
SNPA Western Div. Mechanical Conference, 35, Mar. 
Sta-Hi Corporation in New Home, 32, May 
Starstarter, by T. R. Sykes, 37, Feb. 
Static Electricity, by Lewis Walkup, 56, Aug. 
Stiles, James A.. ona In the Pressroom, 31, May 
Study Your Workflow, by Ray C. ¢ = 45, May 


Successful Materi: al H: andling, by W. C. Bryan, 43, Nov. 


Svkes, ” R., Starstarter, 37, Feb. 


Stereotype: 


Devices at Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, 94, June 


Hot Molding —Great Lakes Mechanical Conference, 
78, Feb. 

Plastic Stereo Molding Blanket, by Joseph D. Goggin, 
75, Dee. 

dimen Effects in Stereotyping, by J. D. Lithgow, 44, 
Nov. 

Stereotype Session ANPA Mechanical Conference, 33, 
July 


$5, Nov. 


Two Stereo Hints, 


T 


Technical Research a ie Graphie 
Edward J. Triebe, Nov. 
Technological Changes To Be Made Gradually, 
Worthington, 102, Dec. 

Technology in Commercial Printing Industry Discussed at 
PIA Meet, 29, Nov. 

Teletypesetter at Pantagraph, by Martha Luise Miller, 48, 


Arts Industry, by 


by Emory 


Nov. 
The ABC of Offset—I, by George Lenzer, 29, Feb.: Type 
II, 38, Mar.; Photograph-Halftone—III, 40, Apr.: 
H: indling Copy "When Received—IV, 41, Apr.; Light 
V, 37, May: Reproduction Equipment—VI, 9° 
June; The Lens—VII, 84, Sept.; The Copyboard VIII, 
66, Oct.; The Camera Back TX, 52, Nov.: Camera 


Lamps and Copy Illumination—X, 78, Dec. 
Thornton, Ralph, Armstrong Device, 90, June 


Tool rig Applying Newspaper Press Blankets, 37, Mar. 


Triebe, Edward J., Technical Research in the Graphic Arts 
Industry, 44, Nov. 

Tufts, Ralph B., Planning In the Combination Plant, 22, 
Jan. 


$250,000 Laboratory at RIT, 43, Feb. ; 
Type ¢ ‘omposition by Telegraph In Allentown (Pa.) News- 
papers, 72, June 


Vv 


Vibration ~~ ation is Helpful in Abating Noise in Printing 
Plant, by Francis A. Westbrook, 89, Sept. 
Vinylite Molding at Webb Publishing Co., 48, May 
Voorhees, Dr. R. R., Musie—How It Is Printed, Typemusic 
IV, 46, Jan. 


Ww 


Walkup, Lewis, Static Electricity, 56, Aug. 

Westbrook, Francis A., Vibration Isolation is Helpful in 
Abating Noise in Printing Plant, 89, Sept. 

Wingate, Henry J., Increase in Print Shop Fires Calls for 
Preventive Measures, 50, Nov. 

Work Simplification Equipment, 48, Apr 

Work Simplific oe in a Lithographic Plant, by Frank A. 
Myers, 23, } 

Work Simplification Ttem, by C. Frank Mann, 96, Dec. 

Work Simplification Notes, 51, Ap or. 

Worthington, Emory, ae ena Changes To Be Made 
Gradually, 102, Dec. 

Wrigley, John T., Sr., The Fleming Process Camera, 28, 
Mar. 
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/ This simple mechanism does everything | want... 

quads left, right or center automatically. | just set 
\ the handy knob to one of three positions and the 
\ convenient Autospacer does the rest. 


[ It justifies full lines and quads out short ones... 
\ without changing the quadder setting. 


wn 
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a 
y It’s simple and foolproof... built right into the 
machine. The Autospacer has proved its value in 
\ thousands of plants—some for nearly 20 years. 


Want all the facts . . . all the cost-saving 
advantages of the Autospacer? Then write 
to your nearest Intertype® office for the 
interesting |2-page booklet on Intertype 
Automatic Quadding and Centering. 
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The Autospacer helps cut the cost of set- 
ting white space in newspaper headings, 
display, classified ads, catalogs, listings, 
title pages, stationery, tickets and numer- 
ous other classes of composition. 
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